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HUMAN RIGHTS 

There is considerable danger. we 
fear. that all the good thinking and 
public education during the last few 
vears in Canada on the subject of 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms may be allowed to be sub- 
merged by the flood of new problems 
arising from the deterioration of in- 
ternational relations during the past 
few months. We do not for a 
ment under-estimate the seriousness 
of those problems. But we feel that 
the likelihood that we 


mo- 


have to 
live for some time in a state of per- 
manent crisis heightens rather than 
diminishes the necessity of our doing 


may 


something specific in Canada about 
human rights. 

\ll the experience of the last ten 
years points to the fact that it is in 
times of crisis that we are most 
likely to lose our heads and become 
cuilty of transgressions against our 
own standards of civil liberty. The 
evacuation of the Japanese-Canadians 
from the West Coast, the treatment of 
suspected spies in Ottawa—these were 
the result of a panic psychology. We 
are not proud of these incidents and 
we should. if possible, protect our- 
selves against similar occurrences. We 
cannot be sure that we shall not again 
be greatly frightened. We can create 
some safeguards to make it difficult 
for us to behave, under the impact of 
fear. in a fashion which will do 
serious injustice to our fellow citizens 
and of which we shall later be 
ashamed. 








dn Our Opinion 








There is another reason why we 
should not allow our enthusiasm for 
human rights to be deflected. We say, 
with that the 
tolerate the 
domain of the 
because of its 


sincerity we hope. 


reason why we 


cannot 
extension of the 
U.S.S.R. is not eco- 
nomic policies but because it is a 
police state, with a policy of repres- 
sion and disregard for personal free- 
dom which is contrary to all our 
most cherished principles. It would 
be a sad thing if, in our eagerness to 
defeat repression abroad, we should 
allow it to thrive on our own soil. 
That might well happen. for the ne- 
cessities of war provide a most in- 
sidious disguise for arbitrary abuses 
of power 
“Liberty” 


and insinuations. 
“freedom” are the 
rallving cries of our leaders; let us 
not allow them to become tinkling 
symbols! 


unjust 
and 


During the last session of Parlia- 
ment the Special Committee of the 
Senate on Human Rights and Funda- 
mental held a series of 
hearings at which many highly re- 
spected 


l'reedoms 


and distin- 
guished individuals expressed their 


. 


organizations 
opinions on “what action, if any, can 
or should be taken to assure such 
rights to all persons in Canada.” 
Without they were in 
favor of more protection of civil 
rights than exists at present and most 
of them thought this should be ac- 
complished by action of the Fed- 
eral Parliament. The report of the 
Senate Committee, while recognizing 


exception, 








PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The following form of dedication has been suggested by Jean Ross 
MacMiutian of the United Nations Association in Canada, Toronto 
Branch, for schools, organizations and study groups. The names of 
individuals or groups dedicating themselves might be substituted for 
“the peoples of the United Nations.” 


We, the peoples of the United Nations, dedicate ourselves to the 
principles proclaimed in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


We hereby affirm our determination to take positive and constructive 
action to realize these principles. Keeping our Declaration constantly in 
mind, we shall exert all possible effort to bring health of body, mind and 
spirit to every member of our local community, of our national community, 
and of our world community; 


TO MAKE THE FLAG OF THE UNITED NATIONS, UNDER WHICH WE 


SERVE, A UNIVERSAL SYMBOL, NOT OF WARFARE BUT OF WELFARE, 
NOT OF BONDAGE BUT OF FREEDOM, NOT OF DEATH BUT OF LIFE. 











the constitutional difficulties involved, 
made two recommendations: 

|. That a Bill of Rights be incor- 
porated in our Constitution when 
prospective Dominion-Provincial con- 
ferences shall have worked out a 
method for control of the Constitution 
within Canada. 

2. That, as an measure, 
Parliament adopt a Declaration of 
Human Rights applicable to its own 
legislative jurisdiction. This would 
incorporate Human Rights into Can- 
ada’s public policy and make their 
violation less likely in any jurisdic- 


interim 


tion. 

The Committee recommended the 
setting up of a carefully selected com- 
mittee to draft such a Declaration or 
Bill of Rights. 

So far as we know from reading 
the newspapers and journals, no such 
committee has been set up and no 
reference to Human Rights was in- 
cluded on the agenda of the Do- 
minion-Provincial constitutional con- 
ference. 

It will be a wicked waste of much 
enthusiastic and intelligent effort on 





the part of the Senate Committee and 
those who made submissions to it, if 
Parliament in this session does not 
take further steps toward producing 
a Bill of Rights for Canada. Public 


opinion that is not advancing, usually 


recedes. The mobilization of public 
opinion behind the U.N. Declaration 
of Human Rights and its applicatigns 
in Canada has made much progress 
in the last two years. Public interest 
does not concentrate long on any 
issue where there is no hope of action. 
It will be a shame if this interest is 
allowed to flag. 

The U.N. Assembly did not con- 
tribute much this year to the stimu- 
lation of public interest in Human 
Rights because all the press and radio 
reports of the Assembly focussed so 
exclusively on the meetings of the 
Political Committee and the debates 
on Korea. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the Social Committee devoted 
more than three weeks to a discus- 
sion of the draft international cove- 
nant and adopted a lengthy resolu- 
tion containing directions for the 
guidance of the Commission on Hu- 





man Rights in revising the draft 
covenant. The drafting of a covenant 
is a far more difficult problem even 
than the drafting of the Declaration, 
because the covenant will be legally 
binding on all the nations who sign 
it. Its adoption 
unless 


is rnconceivable 
it 
articulate 


a_ well-formed. 
opinion. 


expresses 
public 


Canada 
certainly could not conscientiously 


sign it unless she had done, or was 
prepared immediately to do, every- 
thing possible within her own borders 
to enforce the Declaration. Her logi- 
cal first step would be to incorporate 
explicit affirmations of rights in her 
own law. 

Human rights are not a luxury 
which we can afford in peacetime but 
must forego in favor of more essential 
business in time of war, hot or cold. 
Human rights are the necessity of a 
of life for which it worth 
waging war, if need be, but which we 
hope to be allowed to enjoy in peace. 


way is 


WOMEN’S PLACE 

lt may surprise some readers to 
find an article on women’s participa- 
tion in public life in a journal de- 
voted to matters connected with adult 
education. But it seems to us that 
the adult education movement has a 
definite responsibility in this regard. 

One of the most quoted definitions 
of adult education “imaginative 
training for citizenship.” There 
general agreement that women are 
not doing their share in one aspect of 
citizenship, that is, in the holding of 
public office. In this respect Canada 
is one of the world’s most backward 
Neither the men nor the 
women of the country can take pride 
in that fact. It can be corrected only 
by the slow process of education. 


1s 


is 


nations. 
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That education must be directed at 
both sexes but perhaps more at ihe 
women themselves than at the men. 

All the political parties announce 
publicly that they encourage active 
participation by women in_ party 
affairs. Sometimes one suspects that 
they mean by that that they would 
be glad to have more help from 
women with the drudgery of vote- 
there is no striking external 
evidence that they are making stren- 
uous efforts to nominate women 
candidates for office or seeking ap- 
pointments of women to responsible 
government posts. Only the efforts of 
women themselves are likely to ac- 
complish anything along those lines. 
Canadian are not famous for 
resisting the ardent desires of their 
women-folk. 

There many obstacles which 
now stand in the way of any such 
desires. Most of them are psychologi- 
cal. There are stirrings of a move- 
ment, headed up by the Federation of 
University Women, to enlist, encour- 
age, and support women candidates 
for public office. Before it can make 
much headway, there will need to be 
a change of attitude on the part of the 
general public, beginning with the 
female half of it. Here the adult 
education movement can make a real 
contribution. 

Does any one ask, why should it? 
Unfortunately we cannot assume that, 
even in these enlightened circles, the 
benefits to the world of increased 
participation of women in public life 
are self-evident! It should not need 
much argument, however, to persuade 
advocates of democracy that such a 
large section of the population should 
have a voice in the management of 
the country’s affairs, that women in 


getting: 


men 


are 








government have a function in ex- 
pressing the opinions of women as 
housewives, and workers. 
More important, we think, though 
talked about, is the 
contribution which women should be 
able to make because of their own 


special qualifications. 


mothers 


less generally 


Manv of ou 
most serious problems boil down to 
And 


one of the expressed aims of our 


problems of human relations. 


democratic society is the fullest pos- 
sible development of the individual 
personality. In these fields women 
should have special aptitude by virtue 
of the very sensitivity and sympathy 
which make them reluctant to enter 
public life. 

The state of the world is such that 
we cannot afford to be self-satisfied 
about the way it is being run or to 
neglect any possible source of aid 
toward its improvement. 


THE LONG VIEW 


To our last issue. one of our good 
friends 


contributed an editorial 
urging upon us the need for facts on 
which to base our judgments of what 
is going on in the world around us. 
“Our values must be harnessed to 
knowledge and reason or they will be 


swept away. He 


besought our 
interest and support for “books and 
periodicals which are produced in the 
finest spirit of objectivity or of demo- 
cratic controversy.” 

With these sentiments we could not 
be more heartily in accord. But we 
would like to add one observation. It 
is possible to be extremely well in- 
formed about events of recent months 
or years and still to be incapable of 
intelligent judgments because of lack 
of perspective. 

The importance and value of “the 


long view” were forcibly brought 
home to us by the reading of Elisa- 
beth Hoemberg’s “Thy People. My 
People.” a Canadian woman's §ac- 
count of life in Germany during th: 
Both Mrs. Hoemberg and 


her husband 


last war. 
were students of geo- 
From their 
studies they had formed a picture of 


graphy and _ history. 
the course of history which thev were 
confident was a true picture, because 
it had been carefully constructed by 
free inquiry and scholarly research. 
Thev knew that the 
° ' | . . . . 
which they received inside a Germany 


information 


cut off by war from contact with the 
outside world was likely to be neither 
the whole truth nor nothing but the 
truth. Their picture provided a sort 
of testing ground for each bit of news 
they Did it fit into the 
pattern of history as they knew it? 
If not. it was probably false: at least 
judgment was suspended. In that way 
they kept their heads and were not 
stampeded 


received. 


into unwarranted opti- 
mism or hysterical fear. Furthermore. 
they were able to look beyond the 
almost unbearable present and specu- 
late with remarkable 
about the shape of things to come. 
That kind of steadiness is what we 
all need at present. The value of such 
books as Toynbee’s. for example. is 


clairvovance 


that they help to provide a feeling for 
the sweep of history which reminds 
us that 1951 is not the only dark year 
the world has ever seen. Let us not 
confine our search for facts to the 
latest topical pamphlets and periodi- 
cals, but allow some time for the more 
leisurely reading which will supply 
us with a frame of reference for the 
events of the day. We wish we had 
the slightest hope of practising what 
we preach! 





> A historian looks at 
civil liberty in Canada. 


Whence Cometh Our Freedom 


By A. R. M. Lower 


REVIEW of the historic back- 
ground of the origin and de- 
velopment of civil liberties in Canada 


sheds some light on their present 
state of health and provides material 
for some deductions about their prob- 
able future. To a historian it is clear 
that liberty is at all times easily lost 
and hardly won. It is eternal vigil- 
ance that we need. 

Our Canadian society and its Gov- 
ernment, as everyone is aware, rests 
on two historic traditions, the French 
and the English. These two traditions 
have been subjected to the forces of 
our North American environment for 
generations. with the result 
that both have altered considerably 
from their original form. Each has 
also influenced the other, so that we 
have in Canada today a certain ad- 
mixture of French and English insti- 


many 


tutions. baked together, as it were, in 
the oven of the North American en- 
vironment. The result is that our 
Canadian system of society and gov- 
ernment cannot be described in 
simple words such as “French” or 
“English”. It is Canadian. 

But of course the original historical 
traditions are still easily discernible 
and they must be understood if their 
results in producing our new Cana- 
dian tradition are to be understood. 


The French Tradition 

The former Kingdom of France, as 
it existed before the French Revolu- 
tion, was forged out of the disorder 
of feudalism by the French kings. 
Many centuries ago, disorder in the 
land of France was so great that the 
ordinary man was willing to pay 
almost any price for peace and quiet. 
The price he paid for the repression 
of the feudal baron by the king was 
the absolutism of the king. France 
developed the institutions of an abso- 
lute monarchy. This admitted of no 
compromise between private right 
and public right, and public right, 
that is to say, the authority of the 
Crown, everywhere prevailed. The 
absolute conception of the French 
state was transferred to Canada. 





This article is a_ regrettably 
drastic abridgement of a letter by 
Pror. Lower of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, one of Canada’s leading his- 
torians, to the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Human Rights 
and Fundamental Freedoms, Sen- 
ator Arthur W. Roebuck, chair- 
man. The full statement can be 
found in the Proceedings of the 
Committee, pp. 311-323. The quo- 
tations interspersed through the 
article are taken from other sub- 
missions to the Committee. 























It is on the basis of Christian 
doctrines and the Christian values 
which have been accepted by our 
society that we can justify a 
declaration of human rights. Ac- 
cording to them, every individual 
man is of supreme value in the 
sight of God . . . and must there- 
fore have freedom to respond to 
the call of God and be given 
opportunities whereby the whole 
of his personality may be fully 
developed to the glory of God and 
in the service of God. 


Rev. Dr. R. S. K. SEELEY 











France, however, although an abso- 
lute monarchy, never became a 
totalitarian state, for the King always 
had a great rival in the state which 
he could never entirely subdue to his 
will, namely, the Church. It has been 
well said that where Church and State 
exist together on coordinate terms, 
liberty cannot entirely perish. 

The French Legal System 

Nor was France lacking in another 
modifier of absolutism, namely, the 
system of law. It is important to 
understand the general nature of the 
old French legal system because it 
was this system which was inherited 
by French Canada and has come 
down in some respect unchanged to 
the present day in the Province of 
Quebec. 

France of the old régime derived 


her law from three principal sources. 
There was, first of all, immemorial 


custom. Each province had its cus- 
tom and in the course of time these 
came to be codified and written down. 
One of the most sophisticated of those 
customary codes was that of the 
capital, Paris. It was the Custom 
of Paris (coutume de Paris) which 
in 1663 was officially declared to be 
the law of Canada. 


The second source of French law 
was Roman law (lex scripta). The 
Roman Law is one of the world’s 
great systems of jurisprudence and it 
has usually been considered also to 
have been one of the strongest instru- 
ments of absolute government. One 
of its leading maxims is that “the 
will of the Prince has the force of 
law.” This gives an opportunity for 
absolute conceptions to grow up and 
it is significant that those countries 
which have developed absolute 
ernments 


gZov- 


have been Roman Law 


countries. 


One of the most important aspects 
of Roman Law has been the nature 
of its processes of trial. Generally 
speaking, Roman Law regards a trial 
as a scientific investigation in which 
no method of getting at the truth is 
neglected. A trial under Roman Law 
is an investigation, an inquiry, an 
inquest, an inquisition. Men learned 
in the law conduct the trial. It being 
the sole objective to arrive at the 
truth, the liberal safe-guards afforded 
private parties under English Com- 
mon Law did not develop. Under 
Roman Law, trials could be conducted 
in secret, though they were not neces- 
sarily so conducted; anyone could 
be questioned, his evidence recorded 
and later an accusation preferred 
against him; after the accusation had 
been preferred, he could again be 
forced to testify. There was ao re- 
quirement by which witnesses were 
examined in the presence of the 
accused and, of course, there was 
nothing like the jury system. And. 
behind the power of judge and court, 
there lay the device by which men 
could be forced to speak, the black 


shadow of torture (la question). It 





can readily be seen that under Roman 
Law the tendency was to give to the 
person subjected to its processes a 
minimum of protection against the 
authorities. 

The third source of French Law 
consisted in the edicts and ordinances 
of the King or those of his deputies 
throughout France. For purposes of 
administration, the Crown employed 
the officials known as the intendants 
who had legal powers of a very wide 
nature relating to justice, police and 
finance. Qn all of these they could 
issue their own ordinances, subject 
to the eventual approval of the Crown. 
The result was that in addition to 
the many highly formal and elaborate 
pieces of legislation originating from 
the Crown itself, which tended to 
form what in English would be called 
a code of statute law, there were every 
year innumerable subordinate pieces 
of legislation issued by the intend- 
ants on every conceivable subject. 
This was the system that was intro- 
duced inte Canada in 1663, a system 
consisting of the legislation of the 
King of France and of local legisla- 
tion mostly put out by the intendant. 
To those brought up in English ideas, 
the whole system was fluid, depend- 
ing on the will of the officials in 
charge. ‘There was nothing like the 
formal solemnity of English processes 
of legislation. 


The Law of Canada 

Such was the law of France as 
introduced into Canada in 1663; it 
was the basis of the government of 
Canada as a province of France until 
the cession of 1763. During this time 
there were superimposed upon the 
structure of French law innumerable 
pieces of Canadian legislation and 


innumerable local court decisions 


which were built into Canadian law. 
Since there was no printing press in 
Canada until after the cession of 
1763, the Law of Canada was mostly 
carried in the memories of the legal 
profession and when the English took 
over, owing to this, they were unable 
to make head or tail of the Canadian 
legal structure. 

Despite the formal absolutism of 
Canada as a province of France, 
nobody would suggest that the Cana- 
dians were an unfree people. They 
had their own ways of balking the 
will of the authorities, the governor 
or the intendant. Thus it is on record 
that despite the instructions of the 
King to the /ntendant, that the city 
of Montreal should be surrounded by 
walls and that the citizens should 
pay the cost of the construction of 
the city walls, year after year the 
people of Montreal managed some- 
how or other to get out of the tax 
which was proposed. They believed 
not only in no taxation without repre- 
sentation, but even more strongly in 
no taxation. 

There was, of course, another re- 
course against French absolutism and 
that was, to put it tersely, the bush: 
every Canadian who felt the pressure 
of authority too severely could get 
out and go to the paye den haut, go 





Without wide acceptance of and 
belief in the fundamental free- 
doms, adult education as a factor 
in international understanding and 
goodwill could not possibly fune- 
tion. Freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of opinion and expression 
the right to seek, receive and im- 
part information and ideas through 
any media and regardless of fron- 
tiers—these rights deal with the 
very life-blood of adult education. 


Dr. E. A. Consett 














Indian, become a coureur de bois, 
Between their own natural 
stubbornness and sense of freedom 
and the infinite space which the new 
continent aflorded, the Canadian 
proved difficult to coerce and every 
official used to remark on the differ- 
ence between them and the people 
of France in this respect. Neverthe- 
the hard that French 
Canada entered the English period 
without formal institutions of free- 
dom: its citizens had no legal rights 
against the state. 


etc.. etc. 


less. fact is 


In the two cen- 
turies since the conquest, has French 
Canada managed to incorporate the 
institutions which were grafted upon 
it by the rough process of conquest? 


Have they become, as they are in 


English Canada, the bone and fibre 
of the community? An opinion upon 
this must be deferred until the Eng- 
lish institutions themselves have been 
examined. 


The English System of Law 
In the day-to-day working of our 
institutions nothing has been more 
practically important than the Eng- 
lish system of law. It furnishes the 
strongest possible contrast with the 
French system of law, particularly 
in the nature of its trials. Historically 
the English trial is a free-for-all be- 
tween plaintiff and defendant waged 
in the presence of neighbors. Here 
the words of Magna Carta still strictly 
apply. “nor will we go against him 
except by lawful judgment of 
his peers or by the law of the land.” 
The law of the land means imme- 
morial custom; which assumes that 
a man must have his chance to con- 
front who make accusation 
against him, to examine them in pub- 
lic and at a given moment to appeal 


those 


to a group of his neighbors to decide 
whether he is guilty or innocent 

the jury. Trial in open, court, the 
right to confront hostile witnesses. 
the right to plead guilty or not guilty, 
and then to keep silent (not to have 
to testify against oneself), the right 
to put yourself on country 
(that is to say, appeal to the jury) 

all these are immemorial English 
rights. The essence of trial is pub- 
licity. 


your 


All these rights were estab- 
lished many centuries ago, long be- 
fore parliamentary monarchy made 
its appearance and they have been 
carried out from England to the ends 
of the earth. They are so deeply 
rooted in people of English descent 
that it is difficult for them to envisage 
any other kind of public trial. 

That is why the spy investigations 
of a few years ago made such a pro- 
found impression on English Can- 
ada. In their secrecy, their denial 
of legal counsel to the accused, their 
virtually making the accused testify 
against themselves, they cut across 
the deep-rooted conceptions. 
They were Roman Law proceedings. 
they were an investigation, an inquiry 
an inguest, an inquisition. ‘Three 
centuries ago Englishmen uncere- 
moniously expelled Roman Law pro- 
ceedings, with their nasty suggestion 
of torture always hanging in their 
background, and have never allowed 
them to come back. The antagonism 
shown in Canada to the method of 
conducting the spy investigation (and 
certainly not because Canadians 
looked with favour on the spies) is 
possibly a guarantee that Roman Law 
proceedings will not be allowed to 
get a serious hold in those provinces 
of Canada in which the Common Law 
historically prevails. 


most 





These children seem to be aware of the significance that the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights may have for their future. 


It is a sure instinct to trust to the 
historic Common Law processes of 


trial. Justice at times may miscarry, 


and naturally judges are human 
beings, but the guarantee of publicity, 
the assurance that somehow or other 
you can get your case heard and the 
innumerable devices of freedom with 
which the has been sur- 
rounded, are the unique monument 
of the English-speaking race, its 
greatest contribution to the world’s 
civilization. I wish to pay this un- 
reserved tribute to the legal tradition 
we have inherited from England and 
to enjoin upon all members of the 
legal profession their duty to pre- 
serve it in unsullied form. 

The English Tradition 


During the last century and a half 
or so, this country has been more or 


citizen 


less self-governing and has taken the 
traditions which it received from 
France and England and made them 
its own. In some cases there has 
been some amalgamation, but in most 
it has been a matter of adaptation. 
One thinks at once of the way in 
which the British system of parlia- 
mentary government was adapted to 
Canadian usage, principally through 
the two great devices of Responsible 
Government and Federalism. 


The development of the Parlia- 
mentary Monarchy in Britain is a 
familiar story. Actually the French 
and English traditions began at 
almost the same point: they began 
in the feudal monarchy of the France 
of the llth century. William the 
Conqueror was a Frenchman, the 
vassal of the king of France. But 





since the Middle Ages, the two coun- 
tries have had very different histories 
and have diverged widely, so that 
English institutions have come to 
have their own genius which is as 
different as can be from anything 
that the France of the pre-revolu- 
tionary period knew. That is the 
only France we are concerned with, 
for it is the true motherland of 
French Canada, not the modern re- 
publican and democratic France, 
whose institutions have been copied 
in turn in large part from those of 
England. 

England was much smaller than 
France and because of this from the 
first there was a much higher degree 
of public order. This public order 
represented an equipoise between 
king and feudal baron. The evidences 
of this equipoise or balance are to 
be seen in the many formal legal 
settlements of their differences. When 
king and baronage fought each other 
in England the result was not com- 
plete triumph by either party, but 
compromise. It is these compromises 
which are embodied in the historic 
documents that constitute for Eng- 
land her fundamental law. These 


documents are numerous. Magna 





Thousands of young Canadians 
are growing up for whom a clear 
declaration in Canada’s own con- 
stitution of basic freedoms would 
constitute a source of education 
and inspiration. We must under- 
stand and cherish those things 
which distinguish us from the 
world of repression and fear. To 
this end a Bill of Rights would 
constitute a valuable aid. Around 
such a bill a greater understand- 
ing and a more vital democracy 
would grow. 

CANADIAN COMMITTEE FOR A 
Bitt or Ricuts 
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Carta came to be symbolic and on 
each occasion when a king’s hand 
got too heavy, the invariable recourse 
was to ask for another confirmation 
of the Great Charter. The funda- 
mental law of England consists in 
the concept that at all times the rule 
of law shall prevail and that there 
cannot be anywhere in the state arbi- 
trary authority. No one would now 
waste much time in championing the 
rights of Parliament against the King. 
The battle of liberty has shifted into 
other areas. 

The modern struggle for liberty 
centers in the struggle between the 
Executive and the people or their 
representatives. In this struggle the 
people have various historic weapons 
in their hands. I have pointed out 
one, and perhaps the chief one—the 
fundamental idea that law and not 
personal will is the principle of the 
State. There are many 
among them representative govern- 
ment is probably the most important. 


others; 


The Canadian Tradition 

It should be carefully noted that 
Federalism, as expressed in the 
British North America Act, took many 
things for granted. Among others it 
took for granted the whole back- 
ground of Common Law institutions 
which the English-speaking Cana- 
dians had brought overseas with 
them. The English-speaking Cana- 


dians in 1867 felt secure in the pos- 
session of their historical rights and 


privileges under English law. These 
included not only the obvious and 
specific institutions such as represen- 
tative government, trial by jury and 
Habeas Corpus, but also all those 
freedoms which the Common Law 
had taken for granted and for which 
Englishmen had to fight their king 





in the seventeenth century. In 1867, 
when the British North America Act 
was passed, it would not have ap- 
peared necessary to many people to 
state that British subjects were pos- 
sessed of freedom of speech, or of 
freedom of assembly. Such rights 
were taken for granted and if docu- 
mentary evidence of their existence 
were needed the Bill of Rights of 
1688 could be pointed to. 

In the period since Confederation, 
we have got a considerable distance 
farther away 


origins. 


from our English 
Unfortunately there are not 
many of us Canadians who can sub- 
stitute for inherited tradition a sound 
knowledge of history. In the period 
since Confederation our population 
has been reinforced by hundreds of 
thousands of people from countries 
outside the English tradition. The re- 
sult is that today the average man is 
probably not as aware of his historic 


rights and privileges as was his great- 
grandfather. 
dian today, the execution of Charles 
I. the abdication of James II, the 
Petition of Rights, the Bill of Rights, 
the Act of Succession and other great 
fundamental documents such as those, 


To the average Cana- 


are hardly known; they may get 
cursory mention in school days but 
they are hardly part of our bone and 
fibre, so to speak. Responsible gov- 
ernment and Confederation we framed 
ourselves, and while no doubt the 
ordinary man could not give a very 
reasoned explanation of these insti- 
tutions yet the average citizen may 
be said to feel how Confederation 
works; while he cannot distinguish 
between the powers that belong to 
the Dominion, and those that belong 
to the Provinces, he has a measure 
of appreciation of how the two gov- 
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Equality of right is basic in 
Canadian thought and must be 
assured in Canadian law, so that 
men may live confidently in self 
respect associating freely and ex- 
pressing their thoughts without 
fear .. . This is the time to nail 
the emblems of law, liberty and 
human rights to our miast-head. 
This is the very moment in which 
to decide the basis of our nation- 
hood, and to guarantee human 
rights and fundamental freedoms 
to all our citizens, and to pro- 
claim our principles to the world. 

Report OF SENATE COMMITTEE 











ernments work in relationship to each 
other. 

But he knows only in the vaguest 
way that he has other rights which 
have come down to him through other 
channels. He more or less takes it 
for granted that he has the right to 
say what he likes, but can hardly 
cite chapter and verse for this right. 
This is probably the outstanding dif- 
ference between the people of Canada 
and the people of England, for in 
England battle after battle has been 
fought, either to preserve those funda- 
mental rights or to win them and 
each battle has renewed the memory 
of all previous battles. Our freedom 
has come easily and the result has 
been that we have neither understood 
very clearly whence it has come nor 
valued it too highly once we have 
got it. 

If our Canadian tradition can be 
summarized, then, we would have to 
say that it represents a half-formed 
amalgamation of English and French 
traditions, plus a certain admixture 
of our own native development. We 
would have to add that today it is 
in the position of rapidly forgetting 
its European origins in the process 
of building its own nationhood but 








is lacking great and eloquent exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of liberty. What 
Canada needs at the moment is some- 
thing which will summarize her vital 
tradition, that is to say, the tradition 
of freedom, and place it, as it were, 
within the reach of the ordinary 
plain man. 


Need for Restatement 

I can think of no more effective 
method of bringing our traditions 
down within the ordinary man’s grasp 
than to forge some kind of public 
restatement. If we were to encounter 
a severe crisis of liberty, such as Eng- 
land encountered in 1940, then we 
might hear some Churchillian voice 
sounding out of Ottawa. That would 
be one way of restating our tradi- 
tions. Another way would be to put 
them in a public document. The 
British have done this many times 
and the Americans have done it on 
at least two occasions. It has been 
on such things as this, rather than 
upon a “high standard of living”, 
that free nations have. been built. 

If we state that one of our ideals 
is to preserve a free society and that 
a reasonable measure of freedom of 
speech is necessary to that end, then 
we can have, as it were, a mark to 
shoot at. Our Declaration gets into 
the schools and becomes part of the 
up-bringing of the rising generation. 
No one is simple enough to believe 
a mere declaration will make a free 
society, but it is far better to have 


the declaration because it so power- 
fully reinforces the efforts of those 
attempting to keep society free. It 
might be more difficult than it is to 
deal with thieves if we did not have 


Thou 


the original Commandment, 
shalt not steal. 


What we need in Canada at the 
moment is a powerful and cogent 
restatement of the principles upon 
which our society is founded. We 
this restatement because our 
people have been too long without 
conscious contact with these prin- 
ciples, because we have taken them 
too much for granted, because there 
are far too few people in the Cana- 
dian State, both French and English. 
who really are alive to their import- 
ance. The stream cannot go on for- 
ever flowing through arid territory 
without tributaries coming in; sooner 
or later it will dry up. It is in con- 
siderable danger just now of drying 
up-—-not because many 
consciously trying to assail it, but 


need 


people are 


because its spiritual roots are not 
receiving adequate nourishment. It 
is submitted that a statement of the 
type that I have suggested would 
have its place in securing the needed 
nourishment. 
e e & 

®@ Sir Ernest MacMILLAN, conductor 
of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, 
shared with Fritz Busch the honor of 
conducting the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York in a 
concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York City, December 
10, 1950, to celebrate the 
Anniversary of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights. Sir Ernest 
conducted portions of “The Messiah”, 
including the Hallelujah Chorus. Ex- 
cerpts from the Declaration were 
recited by Charles Boyer and Judith 
Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, 
chairman of the U.N. Commission on 
Human Rights, and Mr. Entezam. 
president of the Fifth Session of the 
General 


Second 


Anderson: 


Assembly, addressed the 


meeting. 





100 Years of Adult Education: 
The Royal Canadian Institute 


By J. O. Wilhelm 


N interest in his surroundings 


has always been a natural part 
of the makeup of man. This interest 
is expressed in many ways and var- 
ious organizations exist to further 
such interests. One of the oldest of 
such organizations is the Royal Cana- 
dian Institute. 

The Royal Canadian Institute be- 
gan on June 20th, 1849, as the Cana- 
dian Institute, when a few architects, 
land surveyors and civil engineers 
met informally to discuss the forma- 
tion of a professional society for the 
discussion of scientific subjects by 
those “whose pursuits or studies were 
of a kindred character.” 

After six months of struggling 
with a constitution, prospectus, and 
selection of officers, the attendance 
at the meeting on February 8, 1850, 
numbered exactly two! One of them 
wrote an account of that fateful even- 
ing as follows: “. . . The two deter- 
mined to act with energy, if not with 
entire regularity. After much silence 
and waiting in vain for other mem- 
bers to appear, the one addressed the 
other in these words: ‘This looks 
bad—we must, however, proceed. . . 
Let one of us take the chair, and the 
other act as secretary, and so agreed 

. they passed a series of resolu- 
tions with complete unanimity. No 
amendments were offered, and time 
was not spent in long discussions.” 
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One of the resolutions was to the 
effect that meetings should be held 
each Saturday at 7 p.m. and accord- 
ingly the first formal meeting was 
held on February 16. The undemo- 
cratic but energetic methods of the 
two enthusiasts produced results; the 
meeting was well attended. 

From this beginning developed a 
society whose present membership is 
approximately 2,000, whose object is 
the promoting of science and _ the 
spreading of knowledge about the re- 
sults of scientific research. It serves 
as a medium through which scientific 
workers in research bring to the 
general public their interpretation of 
the results of their work. In 1914 
by Royal Charter the Canadian In- 
stitute became the Royal Canadian 
Institute. 

The Institute over the years has 
taken an interest in the initiation of 
many scientific activities. In addition 
to meetings for the public presenta- 
tion of scientific facts, the Institute 
has been responsible for initiating 
a scientific museum, a scientific lib- 
rary, a series of scientific publications 
and other scientific activities. 

The museum formed the active 
center for a number of years for 
those who were interested in the col- 
lection of historical articles illustra- 
tive of life in the Toronto area. The 
work finally grew to be too great for 








a voluntary 


museum 


organization and the 
donated to and now 
forms a part of the Royal Ontario 
Museum. In fact, the establishment 
of the latter can be said to be partly 
due to the stimulation of 
nerated by the Institute. 
The Institute was active also in the 


was 


interest 


re 
ee 


establishment of a scientific library. 
\ library de- 
veloped and for many years served 


comprehensive was 
as a center for a wide range of li- 
With the growth of 
other libraries the need was not so 


brary interest. 


great and the cost of housing and 
maintaining the library outgrew the 
capacity of the Institute. In 1948 
the library was sold to the University 
of Toronto. A valuable contact with 
the work is still maintained by the 
Institute through the medium of the 
publication and exchange of scientific 
publications. The Institute from its 


earliest days has printed a series of 
publications that fill a need not so 
far covered by other scientific publi- 
cations. 

Of all the 


work of the 
most 


Institute 
that to the 
general public is the regular Satur- 


which obvious 


is 
day evening lecture series which con- 
tinues from about the Ist of Novem- 
ber through the end of March. These 
Saturday evening lectures have come 
to be a regular part of the life of 
Toronto. That they receive general 
acceptance is shown by the fact that 
through the 1949-1950 the 
attendance at the lectures averaged 
1,100 people. 


season 


The Saturday night lectures in- 
clude subjects mainly in the field of 
the natural and physical sciences, 
geography, physics, chemistry, bi- 
ology, engineering, medicine, with 
occasional lectures on subjects not 


Lt 


necessarily scientific but of interest 
to the members. Lecturers are in- 
vited from all sections of the con- 
tinent and every effort is made to 
take advantage of the presence in 
Canada of from abroad. 
They are invited to lecture to the 
Institute while they are in Canada. 

The lectures in the Institute series 
have come to be looked upon as an 
effective medium 


visitors 


for the announce- 
ment of scientific discoveries to the 
layman. Many research results have 
been given their first public presenta- 
tion at an Institute lecture. 

Some lectures are arranged spe- 
cially for joint meetings with tech- 
nical societies in the area. Such joint 
meetings have been held with the 
Royal Astronomical . Society, the 
Arctic Institute, the Toronto Field 
Naturalists, the Engineering Institute 
and many others. This further ee- 
ments the personal contacts between 
the scientific disciplines. 

The Institute has always main- 
tained a close contact with the Uni- 
versity and the meetings for many 
years have been held in University 
The Council of the Insti- 
tute has had strong representation 
from the University faculties and the 
presidential list has included a high 
percentage of professors. 

The Institute in its lecture series 
has always stressed subjects related 


buildings. 


to the proper management of our 
natural resources. For a number of 
years an illustrated lecture on Wild- 
life Conservation prepared for the 
\udubon Society was included in the 
regular Saturday lecture 
These lectures 


evening 
Audubon 
proved so popular that it was decided, 
in cooperation with the Toronto Field 
Naturalists, to arrange a 


series. 


separate 








The house at 198 College St., Toronto, where the Royal Canadian Institute was located from 


1905 to 1944. 


The CAAE had offices in the same building for most of the first ten years of 


its existence until the spring of 1946. 


series of lectures which are known as 
the Audubon Screen Tours. Children 
have taken a keen interest in these 


lectures and a few years ago some 
of the Screen Tour lectures were re- 
peated in the Collegiates and High 
Schools in the Toronto Area. 

This year another experiment is 
heing tried. Under Institute auspices 
lecturer is visiting a 
of Northern Ontario 
munities giving one of the regular 
illustrated lectures. With this exten- 
sion of the Institute activity 43 lec- 


ures will be given this winter in the 


an Audubon 


number com- 


Audubon group in addition to the 
20 lectures in the regular Saturday 
night series. 

Another recent experiment which 
the Institute has been sponsoring is 
the annual Christmas Lecture for 


teen-age students. This lecture is 


somewhat after the of the 


pattern 


Children’s Christmas Lectures given 
at the Royal Institution in London, 
England. Begun in 1947 it is proving 
to be an interesting event for teen- 


agers who are interested in scientific 
subjects. Lectures in the Christmas 
series so far have covered subjects 
in the field of physics, astronomy, 
photography and archaeology. 
Some of the activities of the In- 
stitute have led either to legislative 
action or the other 
Mention has already been 
made of the contribution to the foun- 
dation of the Royal Ontario Museum. 
The most noteworthy of such results 
arose from a paper presented by Sir 
Sandford Fleming in 1879 which sug- 
gested the setting up of standard time 
zones throughout the world. The 
Governor General of Canada sent the 


formation of 


societies. 











Asa 
result, an International Time Conven- 
tion was called by the Czar of Russia 
and met at Rome, Italy, in 1882. A 
second meeting held in Washington, 
D.C., adopted the suggestion and 
formalized standard time in all coun- 
883. 

In 1912 a proposal was made that 
the Institute should set up an Ad- 
visory Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research to stimulate re- 
search which would assist the grow- 
ing industries of Canada. 


suggestion to all governments. 


tries in 


Discus- 
sions in connection with this proposal 
led to the formation by the Canadian 
Government in 1916 of the Honorary 
Advisory Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, from which de- 
veloped the National Research Coun- 
cil of Canada. The same effort led 
to the organization in Ontario of the 
Ontario 
1927. 


Research Foundation in 


It was partly as a result of repre- 
sentations made by the Canadian In- 
stitute that the Ontario government 
in 1893 set aside Algonquin Park as 


a forest and game preserve. 

The interest of the Institute in the 
problem of better roads led to the 
formation of the Ontario Good Roads 
Association. Discussions centering 
around this problem also played a 
large part in the development of the 
provincial Department of Highways. 

From the lectures and activities of 
the Institute it is impossible to predict 
what future developments may grow. 
Scientists who work in Toronto come 
to know the Royal Canadian Institute. 
Some have moved away and become 
established elsewhere in Canada. 
They have set up similar lecture 
groups. The Vancouver Institute is 
a lively example of such a group. 


The personnel of the Royal Cana- 
dian Institute Council constitute an 
interesting adult education group. 
The membership of the Council is 
representative of a wide variety of 
interests. Scientists are drawn from 
the University staff and in recent 
years members from the staffs of var- 
ious research organizations within the 
city. With these on the Council have 
been other professional men from 
the city: engineers, lawyers, doctors 
and business men. A notable contri- 
bution to the Council’s work has been 
made also by the women who have 
in more recent years taken a place 
on the Council. 

Though of necessity the major part 
of the administration devolves on 
members of Council, committees of 
Council drawn from the general mem- 
bership present suggestions and work 
out the details. The active members, 
by their breadth of contact, have 
stimulated an interest in the overall 
work of the Institute which is one 
of the main reasons for its success. 

The Institute, the oldest scientific 
organization in Canada, takes a valu- 
able place in the adult education pat- 
tern of such a university city as To- 
ronto. The opportunity given to 
scientists to try out their discoveries 
against the background of lay opinion 
is of value to the scientist. The lay- 
man finds in such presentations 
stimulation for his imagination and 
students are confronted with a vital 
challenge in the application of new 
scientific ideas. 





Mr. Witnerm, M.A., O.B.E., is 
Director of the Research Council 
of Ontario and Honorary Secretary 
of the Institute. 











>» Are women pulling their weight 
in the tug-of-war of government? 


Balancing The Scale 


By Lillian 
§ ieee were to be no conference 


sessions that night. The Presi- 
dent, to had marched off 
with a couple of secretaries and a 
brief-case. The Alps across the lake 
disappeared with less coordination. 
On our Swiss balcony in the dark we 
sat talking about things back home. 
The afternoon had 
trated the of women in 
public affairs, so we compared notes 


be sure. 


session concen- 


on role 
on that subject. A young person from 
Finland that the number of 
women in their Parliament was still 
small at twenty-four. The Swedish 
delegate modestly admitted a slight 
superiority with twenty-seven, and 
Denmark owned to twenty-three. Two 
British women then exchanged some 
pleasant 


said 


grousing about having 
twenty-one women in the Commons 
at that time. You didn’t need to be 
any dab at predicting reactions to 
know that a light Asian voice would 
soon murmur something about the 52 
women in India’s federal and pro- 
vincial legislatures, including cabinet 
level. Why should an American 
choose this moment to announce only 
nine women in Congress? She was 
getting uncomfortably close to home. 
Sure enough, a courteous Chinese 
voice asked how Canada stood. Well, 
frankly, there was but one woman in 
Canada’s Commons just then. <A 
Italian, 


young low 


inhibition, 
gasped out her disillusionment, “But 


on 
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Thomson 


I always thought Canada was young 
and progressive!” A British voice 
cut in with a forecast that rain was 
gathering over the mountains. It 
grew chilly, we all agreed. 

Such 
come to all Canadian women during 
international conferences. True, there 
are still a independent 
countries in which women have no 
vote at all. Of the others, Canada 
appears to be one of a half-dozen in 
which the ballot is held least effec- 
tively in the hands of women. So it 
seemed, at least, after the Federal 
election in June, 1949. In _ that 
election, not one woman was returned 


moments of embarrassment 


dozen 


to the House. This situation aroused 
no general interest. There were few 
press comments. But many women 
began a sober search for the impli- 
cations of the election 
Enfranchized _ citizens 


results. 
for thirty 
years, where did they now stand? 
Was the result a reliable 
measuring rod of the status of women 
as citizens? 


election 


Were women discharg- 
ing their citizen responsibilities? And 
did it matter? 

Last spring, | had a chance to 
discuss such questions in nine cities 
There were a 
dozen women’s meetings, all of them 
organized or opened to me by my 
alert colleagues in YWCA’s. Half 
of these meetings brought together 
representatives of all local women’s 


in Western Canada. 











organizations. The others were meet- 
Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Women’s Canadian 
Clubs Women’s Clubs. 
Nearly all the meetings were open 


ings of Business and 
University 


forums with discussion that was fast 
and hot enough to tax the ingenuity 
of their chairmen. My 
Canadian 


respect for 
with every 
stop-over. These groups displayed a 


women grew 


refreshing mixture of seriousness and 
They 
emotional maturity. There was little 
that was superficial, nothing waspish. 


gaiety. had perspective and 


There was a degree of perplexity re- 
garding the status of women citizens 
All of us felt the need 
of sharper insights into ourselves as 
citizens, and into the traditions and 
psychology of our country. 


in Canada. 


Finding Time 

What is limiting our contribution 
to our country? First, and in every 
city, women mentioned the binding 
nature of home ties as constituting a 
major practical obstacle to campaign- 
ing and holding public office. There 
was no rejection of home ties as such, 
but some regret that technological 
advances have not done more for the 
homemaker. You can't get help in 
the home as you can in an office. A 
woman in public life hasn’t a wife at 
home to act as a sort of one-woman 
ground crew. The special problem 
of the young mother in a servantless 
home, coping with a rising cost of 
living, was mentioned everywhere as 
an obstacle to the study of public 
affairs, let 


alone participation in 





Miss THOMSON is executive secre- 
tary of the National Council, Young 
Women’s Christian Association of 
Canada. 





them. As someone in Edmonton said, 
married women can’t make an early 
start in public life and they do not 
become known to voters. Even if they 
could, should they? 
matrons 


Some young 
if their sole re- 
was not to help their 
husbands get ahead. If this point of 
view had not been expressed, our dis- 
have reflected 
honestly the psychology of our com- 
petitive society. 


wondered 
sponsibility 


cussions would 


less 


It's not every man, however, who 
can abandon his ordinary employ- 
ment for public office and frequently 
there are economic and professional 
commitments that stand in his way. 
And are we to concede that paternal 
responsibilities to growing children 
are always so tenuous that they can 
be set aside any old time for sojourn 
in Ottawa? Some thought that women 
too often excuse their own inactivity 
in public affairs on the grounds that 
men have unlimited freedom of 
action, which is far from being the 
case. Victoria, with its deceptively 
soft air, was the most caustic in re- 
futing the old plaint that a woman’s 
work There is time 
for what you're convinced about, they 
said. 


is never done. 


Lack of time is no valid ex- 
Look at the hours that go into 
women’s 


cuse. 
organizations, into study 
groups that never draw conclusions, 
and into movements that never move. 

In one city only it was stated that 
the réle of women is to 
children within the 
where else, there was the assumption 


influence 
home. Every- 
that the home is inseparable from 
the community at large and that 
men and women have citizen duties. 
inside outside the home, and 
are better parents if they take an 
interest in community management. 


and 








Believing in Themselves 

\ second obstacle is that women 
haven't enough confidence in them- 
selves in their réle as citizens. On 
this point all groups agreed. Women 
are not proud to be 
Regina. 


women, said 
They can't bear campaign 
mud-slinging, said Saskatoon. They 
worry about detail. 
feat. They 


critic'zing themselves. 


They fear de- 
spend a lot of time 
They don’t 
think they’re good enough ‘without 
an M.A. in Political Science. If 
elected, they feel a compulsion to 


serve the constituency 


twenty-four 
hours a day. 
of their 


Their own evaluation 


status is revealed uncon- 


sciously by such phrases as “I’m only 


a housewife”, and “I’m just a home- 
body”. 

The women recognized these atti- 
tudes as symptomatic of uneasiness 
about their citizen réle. 
them 


Few recog- 
nized as those common char- 
acteristics of a minority group, the 
inferiority complex, the need for ex- 
celling. with racial 
come to mind, 
minorities 


Comparisons 
minorities naturally 
have been 
pushed around so much that it’s every 
man for himself with only rare mutual 
loyalties. 


Sometimes 


Sometimes a minority 
hecomes self-conscious and develops 
strong group loyalty with growing 
awareness of the responsibilities it 
could and should discharge in the 
total community. Such, it would 
seem, is the position of Canadian 
today. They 
They do 
candidates for office. 


women have group 
support women 
I did not know 
what to think on this point before 
the journey. 
In private talks, two women 
in Provincial Governments, and three 


women Aldermen, as well as other 


loy alty ‘ 


The West convinced 
me. 
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Aldermen and School Board mem- 
bers in group discussions, all declared 
positively that women voters had sup- 
ported them beyond their flightiest 
hopes. 

Some men in public office found 
this hard io believe. These political 
leaders, who appeared to be men of 
sincerity and perception, seemed to 
take it for granted that women 
wouldn't support each other. A dis- 
cussant in Victoria urged us io face 
the reality of a deep-rooted prejudice 
against women competing with men. 
But there are some frail indications 
that the viewpoints of men are shift- 
ing. It was said that the husbands 
of women now in public life are justi- 
fiably proud of their distinguished 
spouses, in contrast to days of yore 
when the neighbours, they say, spoke 
lugubriously of “Nellie McClung’s 
poor husband”. Anyway, a woman 
in Edmonton enlarged our perspec- 
tive when she said that our problem 
can not be solved by women alone: 
it calls for a high degree of objec- 
tivity on the part of Canadian men 
also. It is part and parcel of the 
problem of uniting our country and 
bringing it past its fierce little sec- 
tional loyalties. It is related to Can- 
ada’s progress from the confusions 
of adolescence to the integration of 
adult life when all accept with con- 
fidence their place as citizens. 
Joining a Party 

Thirdly, Canadian women haven't 
come to grips with the party system. 
In the Western groups, usually about 
six to ten per cent of the women 
were members of parties. 
didn’t want to be members, 
didn’t know how you got to join; 
some didn’t know that you could join. 
Once or twice there was just a hint 


Some 


some 

















that a riding meeting is no place for 
a lady. A more convivial interpre- 
tation was offered by many women 
who were convinced that the political 
parties are stag parties and the Com- 
mons is a men’s club. They say posi- 
tively that such atmospheres, being 
very congenial to the men in posses- 
sion, will not be changed without a 
fierce lot of grumbling. 


If these meetings which I attended 
accomplished anything, it was by way 
of suggesting party membership as 
a first and necessary step to greater 
participation in public affairs. In no 
instance did any person suggest any- 
thing resembling a “Woman’s Party”. 
The women desired only to 


work 
through the established parties. They 
did, however, feel the need of joint 
thinking and action on the part of 
womens groups until larger num- 
hers of women are accepted in public 


office. There is great interest in Re- 
League of Women Voters, 
which used to nominate women for 
civic office and more lately has held 
a watching brief to see that women 
are included in slates. Whatever the 
means or channel, there was general 
agreement that the names of suitable 
women should be brought before 
riding meetings far more frequently, 
and that in our time, only women 
party members are likely to see that 
this happens. In Saskatoon there 
plea that women’s 
organizations should provide cam- 
paign funds for women they sponsor 
on the slate of any party. 


gine’e 
gina s 


was a_ strong 


Commissioned by fellow-conspira- 
tors in central Canada, I dutifully 
brought before the Western meetings 
the question whether all parties in 
some one constituency could be per- 
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suaded to nominate women. Then 
one woman would be bound to be 
elected without her sex being a factor 
for or against her. I didn’t get much 
That was because West- 
erners are realists, or so 


response, 
| dream. 
Perhaps it was because my heart 
wasn't in the proposition. It’s hard 
enough to get one riding meeting to 
nominate a woman. If all four nom- 
inated women, I’d be ready to sing 
my Nune Dimittis. Anyway, a Leth- 
bridge woman counselled us not to 
be content to get one woman elected 
anywhere, and the discussion in Sas- 
katoon brought the suggestion that 
we should aim at ten per cent of the 
membership in Federal and Provin- 
cial Houses. 

All meetings agreed that it is ideal 
for a woman, or a man, to get basic 
training in local government, but that 
and women have other 
experience fitting them to proceed 
directly to the senior government. 


some men 


Special Interests 

Another general difficulty, and one 
that was put forward by some of the 
most experienced women, is the slow- 
ness of so many women to see the 
effects of Government action on their 
own families whether in relation to 
the price of milk, the availability of 
houses, or the quality of children’s 
clothing. It was interesting that 
many younger women proclaimed 
their dislike of a narrow preoccupa- 
tion with the so-called concerns of 
women. They are citizens; they are 
interested in the total community life. 
Yet there is every likelihood that in 
this country women will make their 
first ventures in such public affairs 
as are obviously related to their own 


group. 





Two women who hold responsible positions in government: (left) Miss Ellen Fairclough, who, 

after service in the city government of Hamilton, Ontario, was last spring elected in a 

by-election to be Canada’s only woman M.P.; (right) Mrs. Nancy Hodges, speaker of the 
House in British Columbia, the only woman speaker in the Commonwealth. 


(American racial 
tensions, Gunnar Myrdal noted that 
the Negro has made a social contribu- 
tion usually through efforts on be- 
half of his own race. There are ex- 
such as Dr. 
With such exceptions as 


In his studies of 


ceptions, of course, 
Bunche. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, women in Western 
civilization may for some time direct 
most of their public enterprise to the 
so-called interests of women, and the 
community will accept this focus as 
seemly and good. In one sense at 
least, it is undoubtedly good, inas- 
much as it is badly needed. For 
example, anyone who has inspected 
Canadian penal institutions for 
women, and compared them with 
similar institutions for men, will be 
well posted on what happens to ostra- 
members of a group which 
hasn’t much influence on government. 
If. or perhaps because, Canadian 


cized 


> 


-_ 


women are not conspicuous as Citi- 
zens, the woman offender has fallen 
from sight altogether. It is hard to 
imagine that any but women leaders 
in public affairs will turn the spot- 
light on her needs at some future 
time. Still, the less patient members 
of our groups would want to reiterate 
that they are part of the total national 
and world communities, and not only 
of a segment thereof. 

Do considerable 


women in any 


number possess any qualities, experi- 
ence, or attributes that are valuable 
in public affairs, or is it only the 


exceptional, possibly the so-called 
woman who has what’s 
needed for government? What is it 
that’s needed anyway? What do we 
mean by leadership? In our discus- 
sion we felt we were hesitating here. 
We were in some conflict. Often, 


stereotyped ideas jostled against 


masculine 





fresher conceptions in the group, and 
even in the same mind. 


Special Qualifications 


There is a widespread belief that 
leadership means an aggressive ap- 


proach, that it means knowing all the 
answers, that it means manipulating 
situations, ethically if possible, but 
always cleverly. Most women seem 
to have difficulty in seeing women 
in the réle of leadership so defined. 
Yet intruding on these beliefs was 
some insight that the world’s danger, 
and its opportunity, are in human 
relationships. Around this insight, 
new concepts of leadership were 
glimpsed, however vaguely. There 
were sober, painstaking efforts to de- 
fine the leadership réle in terms of 
understanding individuals and 
groups, and of understanding what 
goes on whenever groups try to work 
together, whether they be local, na- 
tional or world groups. 


Very few Canadian women claim 
specialization in the principles of 
inter-group relationships. But as they 
listen to U.N. broadcasts, they occa- 
sionally recognize the voice of peevish 


childishness, the 


exaggerations of 


adolescence, and also, it is true, the 
wistfulness of people with a desire 
to live in peace. At such times, the 
homemaker feels she is listening to 
something very familiar. She some- 
times feels she could respond with 
appropriate and sensible suggestions, 
just as she does in that very basic 
unit of society which is her house- 
hold. She feels, it would seem, a 
measure of self-confidence in the area 
of human relationships, and is slowly 
becoming conscious of this feeling. 
But she may not yet be entirely con- 
vinced of the importance of human 
relationships in the large affairs of 
the nation and the world. She has 
been taught by many a gibe that 
women are too personal. She does 
not always distinguish between ego- 
centricity and legitimate attention to 
the needs and behaviour of persons 
She needs reassurance 
that her propensity to see public 
affairs in terms of human relations 
is, after all, a gift of value in the 
world as we know it today. She is 
not the sole possessor of this gift. 


and groups. 


But none who possess it should with- 
hold it, or be obliged to withhold it. 
There is too much evidence that it is 
widely and sorely needed. 





the job. 





STATISTICAL NOTE 


A Bryn Mawr survey revealed that housekeeping activities in house- 
holds in cities of more than 100,000 takes 80.57 hours a week, a little more 
than twice the amount of time most workers in industry have to spend on 
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The Census and Community 


Researeh 
By R. Alex Sim 


@ OMETIME in June of this year of Canada. It should be used more 
h 


several thousand 


federal 


commence 


em- 
bell 
The 


have 


ployees will 


door 
ringing from 


Ninth 


begun. 


coast to coast. 


Census of Canada will 


Before it is finished, most 
Canadians will have divulged much 
about themselves. facts that 


in due course on com- 


will be 
ground out 
plicated machines, published — in 
fascinating tables, first in bulletins, 
then in census volumes, to be mulled 
over for many a day and many a 


vear by businessmen, 


: politicians, 
administrators, sociologists, and by 


students of population. 

In the past, the Census has been 
used but seldom by administrators 
and leaders as a source of informa- 
tion about their communities. 

Too often depend on 
intuition or on the ideas of the local 
board of directors for knowledge of 
what the community is really like. 
Sometimes an 


leaders 


amateur survey is 


launched with a questionnaire and 
much ringing of door bells. 

There is no wish to discount either 
intuition or the homemade survey, if, 
in either case it is backed by a 
practical knowledge of the 
The use of Census 


com- 
data, 
proposed as an 
alternative to other methods, but as 


munity. 
therefore. is not 


a supplement. The Canadian census 
is excellent, it has a world-wide repu- 
tation; it contains a great deal of 
material about the cities and counties 


widely. 

Emphasizing that figures must be 
interpreted with the utmost care, and 
that population studies are bound to 
be complex, requiring much statistical 
skill and analytical acuity, we will 
set out at once to persuade the 
amateur as an but 
study group, to 
undertake what might well become a 
fascinating hobby: to 
discover what the Census has to say 
of Hopeville, Middle City, your 
county, your municipality. And you 
need not await the publication of the 
results of the 1951 Census. If you 
have not looked at the 1941 figures 
for your community, they could be 
examined now and _ tabulated in 
anticipation of the 1951 data. A 
knowledge about the population of 
ten years ago will make it possible to 
chart changes and developments in 
your community, when the 1951 data 
are published. 


individual, 
preferably in a 


and_ useful 


We will try to temper enthusiasm 
with caution throughout, to indicate 
what rich veins of information lie so 
readily at hand, and how simply 
many valuable facts can be mined 
from them. We must also warn how 
stubbornly the data will resist the 
investigator would 
deeply or interpret broadly. 


who penetrate 

That is to say, anyone can enjoy 
bathing in the ocean without attempt- 
ing to swim across it. The nice 











thing about census work is that most 
amateurs will begin by getting out 
of their depth but the result is noth- 
ing more than a salutary loss of pride 
which should nurture caution 
doubtless, other virtues. 


and, 


Without anticipating the informa- 
tion to be yielded by the 1951 Census, 
let us go back to 1941 to discover 
what can learn about Canada 
and one community in it. Through- 
out this article, will be 
made to one suburban community, 
“Urban Heights”, regarding which 
detailed analysis has been made by 
the author and graduate students at 
the University of Toronto. 


one 


reference 


It is true that there is probably 
more information about Canada as 
a whole than about any part of it. 
However, because these figures are 
so general, they lack the interest of 
figures which you can extract for 
your own community. This means 
we must pass over fascinating tables 
showing the totals for Canada, the 
provinces, and countiés, rural and 
urban, male and female, for most of 
the categories on which 
questions were asked, and simply 
refer to tables that carry figures for 


census 


your community. 

Suppose you are interested in a 
city with a population just over 
10,000 in 1941, let us turn to Volume 
Il of the 194] doubtless 
available in your library. (If not, 
the “printer to The King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty” did sell paper 


covered copies for $1.50, and still 


Census. 


does if they are still in print.) In 
referring only to Volume II we are 


ignoring for the present seven or 


more subsequent volumes. 


There you will find tables giving 
the following: 


® area, and density of population.* 
®sex*: number of males and fe- 
males. 

age*: number of males and fe- 
males, in five-year age-groups, 
0-4, 5-9, etc. 
conjugal condition*: number of 
single, married, divorced and 
separated persons, by sex. 

racial origin*: 36 different “ra- 
cial” categories are listed, by 
sex. (The caption is unfortunate, 
since it misuses the term “racial” 
for “national” or “ethnic”. 
religion: 22 religious denomina- 
tions are given, by sex. 
place of birth*: 58 
countries and 
given, by 
“born at 


different 
provinces are 
sex. (Incidentally, 
sea” appears 
“British possessions”. ) 


under 


number of immigrants*: by 
period of immigration, and sex. 


years of schooling: for all those 
who have attended school, by 
sex, in the following groups: 
1-4, 5-6, 7, 8, 9, 10, ll, 12, 
13-16, 17+. 

The asterisk ) indicates that 
there are identical tables for counties 
and census divisions for those inter- 
ested primarily in popplations of that 
nature. 


( * 


and census 
division tables give total figures by 
sex, and rural by sex. Moreover, the 
following additional 


These cou t#y 


tables are 
available as well: population by sex 
for (a) rural parts; (b) “urban” 
centers having less than 1,000 popu- 
lation; (c) urban centers having 


population 1,000 and over for 1931 





and 1941; citizenship: naturalized 


and alien population, by sex; official 
language spoken: French only, Eng- 
lish only, both, and neither; mother 
tongue—in addition to French, Eng- 
“not stated”, there are 29 
tongues listed. 

It will be noted that the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics did not publish 
in Volume II figures for cities on 


lish and 


citizenship, official language spoken, 
and mother tongue. Some of these 
data are available in bulletin form, 
and, if they are not in the local 
library. could doubtless be supplied 
from the Bureau of 
Statistics, if requested by a student 
or group making a serious study. 

When the student has recovered 
from the first excitement of looking 
up the number of bachelors, divor- 
cees, people who speak neither Eng- 
lish or 


Dominion 


mother 
tongue is Magyar, or whose birth- 
place is Turkey, he will wish to begin 
the construction of tables that will 
utilize the figures available for his 
community. 

It will the student much 
disappointment if he will accept two 
The raw 
figures for small population groups 


French or whose 


save 
items of negative advice. 


such as a small city or a county are 
useless unless (a) each item is shown 
in percentage as well as for crude 
total, and (b) the community under 
scrutiny is compared with some other 
population group. 

Actually 
are related. 


these two undertakings 
One can not assess the 
significance of most of the census 
material without comparing one’s 
community with another population. 

This comparison can not be accom- 


plished (unless the two populations 


are almost equal) until the figures 
are reduced to a percentage basis. 
Let us demonstrate this principle with 
respect to a community, “Urban 
Heights’, that lies within the bounds 
of a metropolis of one of Canada’s 
central provinces. The first question 
we might ask is—what is the propor- 
tion of males to females in Urban 
Heights? We find that out of a total 
of 11,757 persons, 5,152 are males 
and 6,605 are females. These totals 
have little meaning even when we 
calculate the percentages to find that 
there are 78 men for every 100 fe- 
males. Is this disproportionate or 
not? Our first impulse is to compare 
Urban Heights with the metropolis. 
and the Province. At once the need 
of percentages is apparent; other- 
wise thousands can not be compared 
with millions. Accordingly, the fol- 
lowing table emerges: 


TABLE I 


Area Sex 


Males 
103.00 


Females 
100.00 
92.57 100.00 
78.00 100.00 

The question now arises how does 
Urban Heights compare with other 
cities of comparable and 
another table takes shape: 


Province I 
Metropolis I 
Urban Heights 


size, 


TABLE II 


Area Sex 


Males 
101.00 
95.33 
72.08 
97.47 
114.87 
94.31 
99.19 
114.00 
105.00 


Females 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


Province II 
Metropolis II 
Urban Village II 
Urban Village III 
Mining Town 
Cantonville 
Wheat City 
Province III 
Canada 


Table II will serve to indicate that 


figures and percentages may be 








The real task 


mean, or to 


collected, ad nauseam. 
what they 
decide how they help to explain the 
scarcity of males in Urban Heights. 


is to say 


First we check the other province 


in Central Canada, and the other 
find that the 


centages correspond fairly closely to 


metropolis, to per- 
one another. The two provinces, and 
the two metropoli have about the 
same proportion of males to females. 
Then two within the 
orbit of Metropolis II are examined. 
Urban Village II is selected because, 
like our own community, it has a 
well-to-do 


urban centers 


and it is 
found that there are even fewer males 


population, 


present than in our own community. 
Urban Village III, with a large work- 
ing class population, has a higher 
ratio of 


males to females than its 


mother metropolis. A mining town, 
a textile city with a large French- 
speaking population, a 
Western Canada are all 
Saskatchewan, 


city in 
examined. 
rural 
population, and the proportions for 


with a large 
all Canada are also approached. 
This examination satisfies us. what- 
ever the causes of the proportions 
that our community has 
a remarkably low count of males, and 
that this seems to be a characteristic 


elsew here. 


of a well-to-do middle class center. 
Is this sex 
ratio characteristic of all age levels, 


The next question is 


or does it vary by age for our com- 
munity 7 


There are two devices to analyse 


these data, both calling for per- 
centage calculations. The first shows 
the sex ratio for each age grouping. 
(In this case, the categories cover 


fifteen-year periods up to sixty-four. ) 
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TABLE III 
Sex ratio in age groups 
for Urban Heights 
Sex 
Male Female 
1286 1209 
15-29 1042 1788 
30-49 1821 2391 
50-64 875 900 97.22 
65 and over 193 307 62.86 
The number of males per 100 females. 
Table III reveals that, even with 
fifteen-year categories, the sex ratio 


Sex * 
Ratio 
106.35 
58.11 
76.11 


Age group 
0-14 


. 


fluctuates from a “surplus” of males 
fifteen, to a in the 
next group where there are almost 
With 
near - equality is 
reached. (If the yearly figures were 
examined, it would be found that, at 
age sixty, the ratio of males to fe- 
males is 1 to 1). Thereafter, at age 
of retirement, 65 and over, the 
balance is again lost and there is 
again a surplus of females. 

This table should 
show that the raw figures should be 


below situation 


two women for every man. 


advancing age, 


also serve to 
retained, even when percentages are 
for they reveal what 
percentages hide, namely that the 
number of persons represented in 


being used, 


each age group varies greatly. 

The second method is to construct 
an “age-sex pyramid”. It has several 
advantages: it is a visual presenta- 
tion, and it permits comparison of 
two populations simultaneously. 

The dotted line on the pyramid 
shows an “ideal” distribution of 100 
people by sex, with a 
“normal” birth and death rate and 
no migration in or out of the area. 
Needless to say, no such population 


age and 


exists except on paper, but it serves, 
along with Table III, to show how 
deviant is the distribution of popula- 
tion in this community. 
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It is evident now that we can not 
advance this detailed analysis much 
further It is hoped that the 
analysis presented here of only two 


here. 


basic categories, age and seX. has 
been enough to indicate a general 
approach. It might be helpful now to 
indicate how this analysis was con- 
tinued. 


The age and 


DS 


sex data pointed up 
so many interesting questions that it 
was necessary to know at once about 
the occupation and income of those 
living in the community. These were 
published in Volumes VI and VII. 
From this source, it was learned 
that the wage earning males had a 
very high average income, the fourth 
highest in Canada. Occupation 
figures showed males engaged largely 
in managerial and professional roles. 


7 


“a 


The females, on the contrary, did not 
have a correspondingly high average 
This fact, and the high 
proportion of females especially in 


income. 


age range from 15 to 49, was at least 
partially accounted for by the fact 
that 1,090 females were engaged in 
personal service (cooks, domestics, 
etc.) out of a total of 1,714 wage- 
earning females. 

The presence of this huge group of 
servants the community now 
enters as a basic sociological fact that 
will color the interpretation of all 
the data. Figures for females on 
conjugal condition, 
years of schooling, etec., 
decisively affected. 

In such analysis, it is for just such 
facts that we must look sharply. The 
fact may be hidden or not, but a 
series of such facts must be isolated 


in 


racial origin, 


will all be 








to facilitate fruitful and accurate in- 
terpretation. 

It is at this point that a major 
limitation to analysis from published 
census tables must be admitted. One 
can only infer from one table to 
It is inference that borders 
on conjecture. To be at all scientific, 
it would be necessary to know 
the effect of the 1,090 
females in personal service upon the 


another. 


accurately 


other percentages for females in all 
the tables for Urban Heights. 

To understand this group of 1,090 
females, and to see them in contrast 
to females under 15 years, and all 
tabulation 
would be necessary. This can only 
be done by the D.B.S. 


At the present time, it is possible 


other females, special 


for a scholar, or a reputable organi- 
zation, to have tabulations made on 
a cost basis, that are not available 
in published form. There are, we 
suspect, relatively few such requests 
received from community and adult 
education 


agencies although these 


could benefit greatly from such a 
service. 

If a community center, or a 
Y.W.C.A., or a Welfare Agency, were 
planning a program for the women 
of Urban Heights, 
valuable it would be to 
detailed analysis of the 
population! 

Let no one discount the value of 
the data already available. From the 
census volumes can be found, for the 


consider how 
secure a 


female 


females of the community, “racial 
origin”, language spoken, religion, 
conjugal condition, etc. Of even 
more value, are tables which reveal 
the occupation of all the females in 


the community in a minute classifi- 


2 


We can find, for 
that in Urban Heights there are: 124 
stenographers, 8 telephone operators, 


cation. instance, 


3 who own or manage a manufactur- 
ing 
facts 
discovered how many earn less than 
$450.00 per year, how many earn 
from $450.00 to $950.00 per year, 


etc. 


business, etc. There are also 


about income. It can be 


The number out of work, by 
cause, is also given. 

But the published material can not 
reveal the religion of the 26 divorced 
women, or the years of schooling of 
the 8 telephone operators, to mention 
Yet it is 
that 
useful to a 


only two simple examples. 
this type of tabulation 
would be exceedingly 


cross 


social agency planning a program 
for the women of that community, or 
for the teenagers, or the white collar 
workers, or whatever group is being 
considered. 

It can be argued, of course, that 
five years after the census is taken 
no one knows if there are 8 or 80 
telephone operators living in the 
community. That is true. There is 
every indication that the census data 
will be tabulated and published much 
more quickly than in previous years. 
But even though the exact numbers 
have changed, the data still have 
value. 


It is valuable in this way: if an 


agency wishes to serve a given group. 


let us say taxi drivers, or commercial 
travellers, or practical nurses, or 
males earning less than $950.00 per 
year, or males and females over 65 
years of age, the characteristics of 
those who occupy one of these groups 
will still be similar several years later 
though they will not be 
identical. 


even 





For instance. there were 400 men 
and women over 65 years of 


L941. 


age in 
Urban Heights in 

It would be possible in a special 
project for the D.B.S. Staff to isolate 
100 


report on certain facts about just 


these tabulation cards and, to 


these old people, on such questions 
place of birth, occupation, immi- 


gration, age of women when first 


married, etc. Moreover, detailed 


cross tabulations are possible: if 
the 


compared with Canadian-born, the 


desired, foreign-born would be 
married with the single, etc. 

The value of having such informa- 
tion on different groups of Canadians 
should be self-evident. But in order 
that full use can be 
the D.B.S. 


an extension service, with published 


made of Census 


material. would require 


manuals indicating how the publish- 


ed data should be used, making 


explicit what additional data can be 


secured from additional tabulations, 
and at what cost. 

The development of sociology in 
Canadian universities, a growing 
interest in welfare services for special 
groups, a burgeoning adult education 
movement, all point to a necessity for 
This 
commensurate 
with the excellence of the Census of 
1951, 

swarm 


increased use of our Census. 


growing interest is 
hundreds of 
the 


concessions. 


In June, 
will 
and rural 


Canada. 
ennumerators 
city 


over 
streets 
This is but one phase of a giant 
operation that will yield data that in 
scope and complicity will equal any 
in the world today, and that will 
William the Conqueror’s 
Doomsday Book, or that 
Augustus which re- 
quired that Mary and Joseph should 
return to Bethlehem to be registered. 
The people of Canada, and the adult 


dwarf 
famous 
census of Caesar 


education movement should respond 
by making full use of this valuable 
material. 
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Farm Forum 











Forum Findings 


ROM the point of view of the 

general public, the most inter- 
esting topics to date in the current 
Farm have been 
“What’s Happened to the Country 
Doctor?” and “A 
Everyone’. These topics were dis- 
cussed in the fall series on “Health 
and Social Security.” 


Forum season 


Pension for 


The Country Doctor 

The Forum findings on 
“What's Happened to the Country 
Doctor?” 
many people. 


Farm 
came as a surprise to 
Over 60 per cent of 
the Forums that discussed this topic 
on November 27, 1950, said that 
doctors’ services were adequate in 
their communities. 

Only the Maritime provinces fell 
below the national average of 62 per 
cent in this reply. (There were no 
findings from Newfoundland). Only 
43 per cent of the Forums in Prince 
Edward Island and 50 per cent of 
those in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, claimed that doctors’ services 
were adequate. At the other extreme 
were 77 per cent of the Quebec 
and 68 per cent of the 
Manitoba groups. 


Other Health Services 

The was 
reported as serious in all provinces. 
Only a quarter of the Forums across 
Canada reported adequate nursing 
services. Ontario be the 


Forums 


shortage of nurses 


seems to 


30 


worst served, judging from the 
and Alberta the 
best served. In Ontario, only 16 per 


cent of the Forums said they had 


Forum findings, 


adequate nursing services, in con- 
trast with 58 of Alberta 
The Alberta figures can- 


per cent 
Forums. 
not be taken as a fair sample, how- 
ever, since only 24 groups reported 
Alberta. = In 662 
groups reported, 


from Ontario 


Hospitals and dentists are also in 


short supply in rural Canada, 
the Farm Forum 
groups, but here again the Alberta 


situation 


according to 


seems brighter than in 


other prov inces. 

All provinces except Alberta re- 
ported a scarcity of dentists. Only 
K) per of the 
provinces (except 


Forums in all 
Newfoundland ) 
said there were enough dentists. But 
67 per cent of the Alberta Forums 
claimed to be satisfied. 


cent 


Across the 
border in Saskatchewan, only 31 per 
cent of the Forums 
services were adequate. 


said dental 

Hospital services are apparently 
very In Ontario, only 34 
per cent of the Forums said local 


uneven. 


hospital services were adequate. In 
contrast, hospital services were de- 
clared adequate by 69 per. cent of 
the Forums in Quebec, 70 per cent 
in Manitoba and 71 
Alberta. 


per cent in 





Here are some typical comments: 
® “As we are in a Municipal Hospital 
District with a hospital in our town we 
are very fortunate in respect to hospital 
and nursing facilities. We know from 
experience these last 29 years that the 
increase in taxation made necessary to 
support such an institution is money wel! 
spent.” — Alice Hill Forum, Alberta. 

® “The general consensus of opinion 
is that there are sufficient doctors in our 
Health Region, (Swift Current No. 1). 
But there is a definite shortage of nurses, 
particularly for special cases. There is 
not enough hospital room.” — Rush Lake 
Webbers Forum, Suskatchewan. 

© “We do not have a dentist. 
dentist is approximately 20 
Thirlstane Forum, Manitoba. 

© “We do not feel isolated from med- 
ical facilities when we have doctors in 
four larger centres around our com 
munity.” {bbotsford Forum, Rouville 
Co., Quebec. 

© “We would say ‘no’ to all four of 
these as we are about 10 miles from the 
nearest doctor and it is very hard some- 
times to get him as he has so many miles 
to cover in his practice. We haven’t any 
truined nurses and it is about thirty-five 
miles to the nearest hospital, and the 
same to dentists.” Tennecape Forum, 
Hants Co., Nova Scotia. 


Nearest 
miles.” 


A Pension for Everyone 

\ pension for everyone at age 65, 
without means test, was favored by 
over 70 per cent of the Farm Forum 
groups that discussed this topic on 
December 4, 1950. 


In regard to the amount of money 


that should be paid, there 


greater difference of opinion. 


was 
The 
following amounts were suggested: 

47% of Forums 
LO“ of Forums 


$50 a month 

$40 a month 

Sliding scale based 
on cost of living 39° of Forums 

Other suggestions 
The 


question whether or not the govern- 


40 of Forums 


Forums also discussed the 
ment should proceed with its pension 


program if the international crisis 
leads to greatly increased taxes for 


defence purposes. 
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The government should go ahead 
with pensions, said 59 per cent of 
It should not, said 26 
The remaining 15 per cent 


the Forums. 
per cent, 
were divided in opinion or did not 
answer. 

[he main reasons given why the 
government should proceed with its 
pension program were: 

1. Old people have to be looked 

after. war or no war: 

2. The need is as great or greater 
in wartime, owing to increased 
cost of living: 

Pension money will be put 

and will be 
returned indirectly to the public 
treasury. 

Only one important reason was 
given for not with 
tax burden is 
heavy, as in wartime, defence comes 
first. 

Over 17.000 farm people met in 
farm homes and country schools, to 


into circulation 


proceeding 


pensions: when the 


discuss pensions. These people 
1.127 groups in all 
provinces except Newfoundland. As 
usual the turnout 


groups. 


comprised 
greatest was in 
608 Quebec was 
next with 109 groups, then Saskat- 
with 91, Nova Scotia 87, 
New Brunswick 52, Manitoba 44, 
Prince Edward Island 39, Alberta 
29 and British Columbia 8. ~ 


Ontario 


chewan 


Rural Education 
In March, the Forums will be con- 
sidering rural education. 
© “Can the Curriculum Be Improved 
for Rural Schools?”—March 5. 
¢ “What Kind of Training for Rural 
March 12. 
® “Pipe Lines of Information” (Ex- 
tension Services).—March 19. 


Teachers?” 
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High Cost 


New Role for the 
National Advisory Board 


In December the new National 
Advisory Board of Citizens’ Forum 
was called upon to do a special job. 
It was asked—not just to offer advice 
on the planning of a broadcast—but 
to produce the audience for one. It 


happened this way. 


It was decided to use the IN THE 
News broadcast of December the 14th 
for a discussion of the high cost of 
living and what should be done about 
it. There seemed no doubt that this 
was a topic of the most immediate 
and intense concern to the majority 
of Canadians. The title chosen for 
the discussion was “Is Price Con- 
TROL THE ANSWER THE HicnH 
Cost or Livinc?” 


TO 


More even than usual, it seemed 
important to bring this broadcast 
from a public meeting. Listeners 
would want to hear the speakers chal- 
lenged from the floor. Only through 
the audience questions would the 
average Canadian feel that he had 
had some chance to make his own 
voice heard. 


But it was not an easy matter to 
arrange a public meeting around such 
a broadcast. Some which 
might have organized a meeting were 
too firmly committed to one side of 
the to be suitable sponsors. 
Others felt that the topic was too 


controversial for their organizations. 


groups 


issue 
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of Living 


So it was decided to ask each mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Board 
to invite ten people from his or her 
own organization. This seemed a good 
way of securing an interested au- 
dience and one with widely divergent 
points of view. 

The plan worked out extremely 
well. The broadcast on price controls 
was held in the CBC Playhouse before 
a lively audience of invited guests 
from the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress, the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. the Home and School 
Association, the Council of Women. 
the Canadian of Con- 


sumers. and the Canadian Council 
of Churches. 


The only trouble was that almost 
every member of the audience was 
ready to launch a pointed question at 
one of the panel speakers. Most of 
the questions, of course, had to wait 
until the program was off the air. 


Association 


What Groups Think About 
Price Controls 

It’s that Citizens’ Forum 
groups have strong views on the high 
cost of living. But certainly there is 
no widespread agreement that price 
control is the immediate solution to 
the problem. Only two provinces. 
Quebec and Manitoba, are definitely 
in favour of re-imposing 
now. 


clear 


controls 





Just} over half Saskatchewan 
forums, 54 percent, would vote for 
the price control solution. Those 
against this sort of government action 
seem to feel that controls would mean 
subsidies and increased taxes and 
might end in producing even higher 


costs for the consumer. 


Groups in British Columbia. Al- 
berta and New Brunswick were about 
evenly divided on the issue. Most of 
those opposed in New Brunswick feel 
that only a scarcity of goods really 
justifies price controls. British Colum- 
hia fears regimentation and Alberta 
has not enough confidence in the 
ability of the government to adminis- 
ter controls equitably. Newfound- 
land agreed that price controls are 
necessary, but only on essential com- 
modities for the time being. 


Ontario is against price control 
now by Most 
answers added that price con- 


almost two to one. 
“no” 
trols are useless without wage con- 
and without complete controls 


on all products. Nova Scotia feels 


trols 


almost as strongly against govern- 
and 
for nearly the same reasons. Groups 


ment action to control prices 


there add that price control is needed 
for an emergency, but that such a 
situation has not yet been reached. 


Measures other than price controls 
were advocated by a good many 
groups. Those most often mentioned 
were: controls. controls on 
profits, subsidies on essentials like 


milk, credit and rent controls, and 


wage 


compulsory savings. British Colum- 
bia as a lone voice urged lower 
freight rates and less unnecessary 
government spending. 


International Topics this Month 
March 


Citizens’ Forum turns to international 


In February and early 
concerns. These international topics. 
chosen last Spring, are of the most 
this 


interest to Canadians at 


very minute. 

®@ Feb. 15: Can we feed the World’s 
growing Population? 

®@ Feb. How can the 
Powers advance 


vital 


22: Western 
Democracy in 


Asia? 


@ Mar. 1: 
Promise? 


Germany: Menace or 
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Miracle Medium 


By “The Canadian Broadcaster” 


HIS article is devoted to the new 
miracle currently en- 
riching half of the North American 


Continent—the other half. 


Early in December, over a three- 


which is 


day period, some quarter of a million 
words were spoken and dubbed onto 
24 solid hours of tape, on the sub- 
was the First 
Canadian Television Clinic, staged by 
Lorne Greene of the Academy of 
Radio Arts. Toronto. 


ject of television. It 


The question arises just how the 
television industry continued to func- 
tion in New York during those days, 
because practically everyone of any 
importance appeared at the Royal 
York Hotel, to hand on information 
about the craft, or his segment of it, 
cheerfully without 
Starry-eyed actors and producers, and 


and charge. 
agency men with their eyes popping 
out of their sockets, to say nothing 
of a goodly turn-out of national ad- 
vertisers—and a smattering of radio 
people (mainly CBC)—-sat enthralled 
through the long series of addresses, 
with vociferous 
applause, and then bombarded the 
speakers with questions. The audi- 
ence was captivated by the fact ihat, 
even at this late date, American top 


clamored for more 


telecasters are still floating in the air 
over the marvels of the new miracle 
medium. 





This report of the Television 
Clinic was compiled from The 
Canadian Broadcaster, Ricuarp G. 
Lewis, editor, with his permission. 





General questions about the use of 
television were dealt with by Paul 
Raiburn, president of 
Productions, 


Paramount 

Inc. He 
scored government restriction of de- 
velopment of the new medium. “It 
isn’t worth while to try and guard 
the public against something worth 
while and something they think they 
are entitled to have,” he said. TV 
is costing the American people money 
but they love it. Today it must cost 
Uncle Sam and his family from $80 
to $100 a year to acquire and operate 
a television set, including obsoles- 
cence. Thus television is costing 7 
per cent of the national income. 


Television 


Concerning the amount of time 
devoted to viewing, Raiburn pointed 
out that of an average of 35 to 40 
leisure hours a week, radio used to 
take six to seven; automobiles about 
the same; movies and reading one 
to two hours each. Now television 
is taking up ten hours, and cutting 
in on the other leisure occupations 
about equally. He felt the child 
problem had been greatly exagger- 
ated. “If there are problems, it is 
the fault of the parents for not exer- 
cising judgment in choosing 
grams for their children. At least 
no one can gainsay that it keeps 
families together.” 


pro- 


Much time at the Clinic was spent 


in discussing relatively technical 
problems of how best to use TV for 
advertising, the use of films, produc- 
tion problems both of films and live 


shows, etc. No matter how thorny 





Some of the speakers at the first Canadian Television Clinic with their host, Lorne Greene 


(3rd from right), whose Academy of Radio Arts sponsored the Clinic. 


the problems created by the new 
medium, the speakers left no doubt 
in their hearers’ minds that, from 
the advertisers’ point of view, they 
are worth solving. Television creates 
an immediate desire to purchase by 
its multiple impact of sight 
sound: it creates store traffic. 


and 
Each 
dom- 
inant element that can be understood 
by everyone. 


commercial should have one 


Everyone, in this case, 
means an audience which represents 


all levels of income, all age groups, 
both sexes and all levels of intelli- 
gence and education! 


To the actors and other performers 
who had been dreaming and drooling 
for the lush rewards of television, the 
Calvin 
in charge of 
production for J. Walter Thompson 
Co.. New York. told them, “Most of 


the successful television actors and 


news was less intoxicating. 
Kuhl. vice-president 
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actresses are people with stage ex- 
perience. Radio people who become 
casualties may be and usually are 
glib, but they don’t know how to 
walk and cannot perform ordinary 
acts naturally, like putting on a pair 
of gloves.” Two things Kuhl im- 
the 
fabulously high cost of production, 
and that from the performer’s stand- 
point, television acting has not been 


pressed on his audience were 


as profitable as radio work, largely 
because of the time entailed in pro- 
ducing the teleplay. 


The CBC’s position on the new 
medium was not without its spokes- 
man, for questions finally goaded 
Ernest Bushnell, CBC director of pro- 
grams, into a 20-minute pronounce- 
“The policy of the CBC is,” 
said Bushnell, “that we are not going 
to make television an electronic bill- 


ment. 


(Continued on page 42) 





A British View of Television 


By H. 


T the present moment there are 

nearly half a million television 
sets in domestic use in this country. 
This figure, surprisingly large as it 
may be to the reader who does not 
live in or travel through London and 
the Home Counties, represents only 
a small proportion of the potential 
viewing public. More and more 
families will be surrendering their 
licence-money to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral as new transmitters come into 
operation, as the prices of receiving 
sets are reduced, and as transmis- 
sions improve further in technical 
quality. When color-television is 
established, it will be irresistible. 
Although we lag behind the United 
States (there are a million and a half 
receiving sets in the City of New 
York alone), our procession in the 
wake of American leadership in 
domestic technology cannot fail to 
take place as usual. The television 
set has replaced the refrigerator in 
the scale of priorities drawn up by 
many families. Here in the North, 
radio dealers are forming savings 
clubs in readiness for the opening 
of a local transmitter. 


Television the Eater of Time 


To convey fully the impact of tele- 
vision upon the life of the citizen 
there is nothing so convincing as 
personal testimony. Possibly more 
dramatic than any account of my 
own is the following quotation from 
a letter which I received recently 
from a colleague in London: 


G. Baker 


“Eighteen months ago my brother 
bought a TV set. Before buying it 
he was a relatively normal individual. 
He read about one book a week, did 
some gardening in the evenings, car- 
ried out jobs about the house as re- 
quired and in most ways behaved 
like a civilized human being. Then 
came the TV set. At the beginning 
both he and his wife rushed home 
from work, had dinner and then 
settled down to watch TV. There 
they were glued from 8.30 to 10.30 
at least six nights a week (on Thurs- 
day there is often a repeat of Sun- 
day’s program). After TV they went 
to bed exhausted. They watched 
everything: tennis, cricket, ballet, 
yoga, conjuring, variety, recitals, 
politice:! discussions, mannequin par- 
ades and, during the weekend, the 
children’s hour—anything that was 
bad or indifferent. I 
thought that this initial phase of en- 
thusiasm would pass. It hasn’t. They 
are now living in my flat before 
moving into a new house and the T\ 
has been on every evening. I cannot 
have the light on for fear of spoiling 
their viewing. There is nowhere in 
the flat I can escape the sound of 
the set and, as a result, | am driven 
out of my own home in order to find 
peace and quiet in which to work. 
My brother has not read a book dur- 
ing the whole eighteen months and 
he would be shocked if anyone were 
to suggest that he might do some job 
while the T\ They are fan- 
atics.” 


o 
on good, 


Is on. 
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This may not be the extent of 
everyones response but differences 
from this behavior in other cases are 
likely to be quantitative rather than 
qualitative. lure 
sessed by television which compels 
absolute attention on the part of the 
viewer. 


There is a pos- 


Sound broadcasting can be 
relegated to a “background”. indeed 
some programs are expressly designed 
for this purpose, but television de- 
mands the application of two senses 
and what constructive occupation is 
there left for touch, taste and smell 
in these circumstances? 

The problem is not one to be 
treated lightly. 
eral 


The Postmaster-Gen- 
appears to be aware of the 
the situation and has 
warned us that “Children in the home 
with television will never have time 
for homework. In my 


gravity of 


view it is 


going to alter fundamentally the 
habits of our people. 


It is going to 
keep people in the house, and it is 
going to be a terrible eater of time 
unless individuals control their view- 
ing.” We may be sure that not only 
the study-habits of children will be 
affected. 

A famous billiard table used to be 
advertised under the heading, “How 
to keep your boys at home”; a tele- 
vision set can perform the same func- 
tion for the whole family but the 
difficulty is to get away from it when 
one should. In many smaller houses, 
particularly, where there is a short- 
age of heating fuel, if one person 
wishes to “look-in”, the remainder of 
the inhabitants have little option but 


to follow suit. 
can be 


If television broadcasts 


given worth-while contents, if they 
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can be constructed so that they de- 
mand a contribution from the viewer 
before satiety can be achieved. they 
will be worthy competitors for the 
attention of the student. Provided 
that television is not just the easy 
option to study, the student will re- 
main a student. His critical powers 
will not be deadened and he will be 
proof against excess. 


Content of Broadcasts 


No one person should presume to 
be capable of saying which features 
are and which features are not de- 
sirable in the programs. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that some- 
thing must be done to improve the 
purpose and quality of the transmis- 
sions. If the printed programs are 
analyzed, they may be seen to contain 
an overwhelming preponderance of 
sporting and dramatic broadcasts. 
Of the latter, the majority are of poor 
quality, for which the BBC is not 
entirely to blame. A considerable 
proportion of the responsibility must 
be borne by the powers which control 
theatrical contracts and copyrights. 
To the BBC is due our reproach for 
their choice of this third-rate drama 
in preference to educative programs. 
In addition, musical features are 
generally short, shallow and relatively 
infrequent. 


television 


The greatest criticism which can 
be levelled against the programs is 
that talks are too few, too unimagina- 





Mr. Baker is lecturer in Botany 
at the University of Leeds and 
contributed the article from which 
these excerpts are taken to the 
Universities Quarterly, by whose 
permission we use it. 














tive and too frivolous. One of the 
in sound-broad- 
casting has been the impossibility of 
illustrating factual talks adequately. 
Alleviation of this difficulty has been 
attempted by the inclusion of small 
maps and illustrations in the Radio 
Times, but it is now, with the de- 
velopment of television, that the visual 
aid may be employed to the full. 
Talks on scientific subjects always 


greatest limitations 


need illustration by diagrams, speci- 
mens, etc., and it is because these 
have not been usable in conjunction 
with sound broadcasts that speakers 
have been forced into long-winded- 
over-simplification. Many 
have simply defied presen- 
Now there need be no difli- 
culty in the delivery of informative 
talks by informed speakers on sub- 
jects as varied as the visual arts, 
natural history (something more than 


ness or 
subjects 
tation. 


just recordings of bird-song) and 
geo-politics. This is where television 
can be converted from a_ potential 
curse into a blessing, yet talks always 
occupy far less than 10 per cent of 
the transmission time and not all of 
those given are worth-while culturally. 

It should be emphasized that it is 
not my opinion that the television 
service of the BBC should become 
a sort of university extra-mural de- 
partment, although cooperation with 
those concerned in adult 
could only be beneficial. Television 
should not be merely the means of 
enabling those who already visit the 
cinema three times a week to watch 
films six or seven evenings each week 
without extra cost. 


education 


The many who 
are too shy to learn in public (or 
else too lazy or tied to the house) 
may accept instruction in their own 


homes. American commercial radio 


has always defended the banality of 
its programs by claiming that it gives 
the public what it wants (and, indeed, 
because of its dependence upon the 
commercial sponsor it has had to do 
so). The BBC has had the courage 
to give the public what it thinks they 
should (and in time will) want. That 
policy has been justified by the re- 
sults. It might be as well to apply 
it to television. 

If. on the grounds of finance, it 
should ever be decided to call in the 
aid of commercial sponsors, all hope 
of maintaining a respectable standard 
of transmission will be lost. Ameri- 
can sponsored television is the laugh- 
ing-stock even of American radio. 
The irritation of the 
mercial” injected into and between 


“singing com- 


programs becomes a hundred times 
worse when the platitudes, the over- 
statements and the downright lies are 
thrust before one’s eyes at the same 
time as they assault the ear-drums. 


The Need for Discussion 

Must it only be on behalf of sport- 
ing broadcasts — that 
parties” and the viewing public shall 
confer and advise the BBC? Sound 
broadcasting has bred a generation 


“interested 


of listeners who appreciate “good” 
music, listeners who, in any previous 
age, would rarely have had the oppor- 
tunity to hear more than music-hall 
choruses. There is a listening public 
which can stomach Strindberg, can 
follow a series of talks on subjects 
of scientific and artistic significance 
and show by its response to verse- 
reading that many a man is an in- 
articulate poet. Very soon that pub- 
lic will be looking to teley ision for 
its satisfaction. Cannot we get to- 
gether to determine our fate? 











Here and There 





CAAE CONFAB 


Thirty-two members of the CAAE 
“family” (twenty-two were members 
of the Council or Executive) gathered 
at Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue, Quebec, on January 2, for 
a day and a half of consultation. No 
formal agenda had been planned. It 
could perhaps he called “a 
of the threat of because the 
questions which arose as most in 


council 
war . 


need of clarification were: 

|. What are the permanent objec- 
tives of adult education from which 
we must not be deflected by any dis- 
tractions of the state of 


crisis / 


present 


2. What are the special responsi- 
bilities of adult education in this yeai 
of dis-grace, L951? 

3. What is the CAAE leaving un- 
done that it ought to do, or what is 
it doing that it ought not to do? 

It was surprisingly difficult to ham- 
mer out a statement in answer io 
which the 
subscribe 


whole 
and in the 
course of the discussion some fairly 
radical 


question one to 


group could 
differences in philosophy 
emerged. The following was finally 
evolved: 
People everywhere are 
inter-dependent world. 


living in an 
The evolution of 
society has brought about complex prob- 
lems which must be solved by the people 
themselves if the progress and develop- 
ment of our democratic way of life is to 
continue. 


It is imperative that people everywhere 
be provided with the knowledge and 
training essential to a thorough under- 
standing of their problems and that they 
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accept responsibility in the 
them. 


solution ef 


This is the challenge to, and the job 
of, adult education. 


The answer to question two seemed 
to be to keep the permanent objec- 
tives as so stated clearly in mind 
and not to succumb to passing hys- 
teria. 

Discussion on question three pro- 
vided a formidable list of valuable 
which the CAAE might 
undertake, but no practical sugges- 


projects 


tions as to the elimination or unload- 
ing of any of the jobs it is now doing, 
or how it could find personnel or 
resources for new undertakings. 


COURSE IN PARENT EDUCATION 


Trained leaders for parent edu- 
cation groups are in high demand. 
They are also in short supply. So 
that the Institute of Child 
Study, University of Toronto, has 


been called upon to provide a short 


much 


course for training lay leaders to 
meet this special need. 

The Institute has now established 
a two-year, part-time course consist- 
ing of five or six hours a week given 
to lectures, observation, discussion 
and selected reading. Students will 
attend a two-hour lecture period per 
week which will include a discussion 
of a plan of discipline applied to 
children of all ages. 

They will also observe evening 
Parent Education meetings. In the 
second year they will have the added 
experience of actually leading six 
parent meetings themselves. 





This lay leadership course was 
begun by the Institute two years ago 
from the 
of Toronto. It is 


designed 


in answer to a 
Welfare Council 


specially 


request 


for those who 
would like to make a contribution to 
their community in the field of child 
study, but who can give only part 
time toward training for such leader- 
ship. 





Unesco Notes 











WORLD UNIVERSITY 
ORGANIZATION 

Steps to create an International 
Association of Universities were 
taken at the International University 
Conference at Nice, France, in De- 
cember, held under the joint auspices 
of Unesco and the Interim Univer- 
sity Committee. Representatives of 
two hundred and fifteen universities 
in all parts of the world attended the 
sessions. The preparatory work for 
the gathering was carried out at a 
meeting in August in Utrecht, Hol- 
land, where the Interim University 
Committee and also an International 
Universities Office were established. 

It will be a major task of the new 
Association to gather comprehensive 
information on the relative academic 
values of various diplomas and de- 
grees, for the use of university auth- 
In this con- 
nection, a center of information will 
be founded and lists of diplomas con- 
sidered to be equivalent in value will 
be drawn up and published. 

The Association will also study a 
program of one year exchanges of 
professors among universities in var- 


orities and governments. 
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Previous students in this course 
have come from various community 
organizations, from social agencies, 
Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish groups as well as those who 
were just interested individuals. Of 
the seven who graduated last March, 
four Home School 


Associations, two from social agen- 


and from 


were from and 


cies and one an interested parent. 


ious parts of the world. It is believed 
that the presence of such professors 
will be of special usefulness in uni- 
versities otherwise unable to provide 
certain courses of study to their stu- 
dents. 
the 
the part which the universities of the 
world could play in the United Na- 
tions’ Technical Assistance Plan. 


In this connection, moreover. 


Conference at Nice considered 


B.C. DEPUTY TO BURMA 


A Canadian has again been co- 
opted by UNEsco to serve on an edu- 
Dr. F. T. Fairey, 
Deputy Minister and Superintendent 
of Education for British Columbia, 
left by air on November 26 for Paris 
en route to Burma as a member of 
Unesco Consultative 
Educational Mission. Dr. Fairey is 
an expert in the fields of secondary 
education and_ technical-vocational 
education. The other members of the 
mission are Professor Luciano Hern- 
andez Cabrera of Mexico, who will 
work on fundamental and adult edu- 
cation, and Dr. Richard M. Tisinger, 
Area Educationalist in the United 
States Bureau of Indian Affairs, who 


cational mission. 


a three-man 





will be responsible for consultation 


in elementary education, finance, and 
administrative problems. 


The aim of the mission to Burma 
is to make a six month survey of the 
Burmese educational system with a 
view to defining the educational needs 
of that country and making appro- 
priate recommendations. The mis- 
sion will submit its report to the Bur- 


mese Government and to the Direc-’ 


tor-General of Unesco. It will also 
formulate a plan of improvement 
giving attention to the question of 
compulsory elementary education 
and will assist the Burmese Govern- 
ment in the early stages of the de- 
velopment of its system of education. 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 

On November 10, 1950, the Execu- 
tive Board of Unesco approved a 
$20.000,.000 plan, extending over a 
period of twelve years, for the crea- 
tion of a world network of Funda- 


mental Education Centres. 


The plan, part of a worldwide 
drive against illiteracy and low living 
standards, calls for the establishment 
of a network of six regional centers 
in five of the areas of the world 
where Unesco’s Member States are 
seeking help in their efforts to eradi- 
cate illiteracy. These are Equatorial 
\frica. Latin America, the Far East. 


India and the Middle East. 


The centers have been conceived 
not merely as training schools or 
production units but as nuclei of ex- 
perimentation. One of the novel fea- 
tures of the Unesco scheme has been 
referred to as “training by chain re- 
action”. A large proportion of the 
5.400 specialists trained in funda- 
mental education methods at the end 


of 12 years will return to their coun- 
tries in teams to establish national 
or local training centers, thus the 
number of trained personnel result- 
ing directly or indirectly from the 
work of the regional centers will be 
multiplied by “chain reaction” 
through the establishment of these 
branch agencies. 


Of the six centers. one will be spe- 


cially equipped with a field unit for 
the production of model educational 
films. Another will be set up to pro- 
vide special research and training in 
the production of radio programs 
for fundamental education. 


The Unesco scheme for setting up 
the fundamental centers 
will make an indirect but positive 
contribution to the vast plan of Tech- 
nical Assistance for Economic De- 
velopment recently launched by the 
United Nations and its Agencies. It 
will make available specialists trained 
in new educational methods and the 
tools needed to convey to the masses 


education 


of people in these areas the rudimen- 
tary knowledge and _ skills without 
which they cannot achieve a higher 
standard of living. 


A comprehensive and disinterested 
appraisal of UNesco’s work in educa- 
tion is continued in the Summer 1950 
issue ( Vol. 20. No. 3) of the Harvard 
Educational Review (Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. $1.00). 
Anyone seriously interested in the 
“E” in Unesco will find these hun- 
dred pages extremely valuable. The 
summaries of what has been done are 
there are 
structive suggestions for the future. 


authoritative and con- 








When this happy groom said, “I do”, 
he really meant it. He looked beyond 
the orange blossoms and rice down 
the uncertain years. He resolved to 
provide for his bride as far as was 
humanly possible. That was why he 
saw his Sun Life of Canada represen- 
tative before the ceremony and 
arranged a program of insurance that 
fully protects the girl he has sworn 
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MIRACLE MEDIUM 


(Continued from page 35) 


board, but an electronic blackboard.” 
In reply to the inevitable question 
as to when TV will start in Canada, 
Bushnell said that, barring a war 
(nobody can build or operate a T\ 
station without steel), it is scheduled 
to begin next September. 


Gilbert Seldes, author,* dispelled 
any illusions which remained after 
the three days of close study of tele- 
vision, by his speech at the final 
banquet. “By its own standards tele- 
vision is still poor, but at the same 
time it is extremely compelling and 
has become the most complete con- 
veyor of reality in the world.” There- 
fore television should tell the truth. 
He said he was happy to see that 
some commercials are already ap- 
proaching the truth. “There is still 
a chance that TV will become a 
democratic form of entertainment. 
catering to the needs of everyone.” 


*See page 43 





PORTENT FOR CANADIANS 


“Tremendous changes are un- 
derway in American family living. 
A survey of what happened to 
people who purchase television 
sets showed that they listened to 
the radio 62% less, went to 58°% 
fewer movies, read magazines 1/3 
less, and read newspapers ¥% less. 
Teenagers spent about 2344 hours 
a week in televiewing, which is 
equivalent to seeing a 3-hour plus 
double feature every night in the 
week.” 


(Harold Shane, in The Nation’s 
Schools, December, 1949) 
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Mass Communication 


®@ Radio, Television and Society, by 

Charles A. Siepmann. New York, 

1950. Oxford University 

Toronto. 400 pp. $5.50. 
@ The Great Audience, by Gilbert 

Seldes. Macmillan. Toronto. 1950. 

299 pp. $4.75. 

Canadian and_ writers 
have paid sparse attention to the sub- 
ject of 
modern society. 


Press. 


students 


communications in 
A distinguished ex- 
ception was Carlton McNaught’s How 
Canada Gets The News, now unfor- 
tunately outdated and out of print. 
Two books of 1950 might also be 
mentioned: Empire and Communica- 
tions in which Professor Innis offers 
a general historical theory of com- 
munications, and World Communica- 
tion—Press Radio and Film prepared 
for Unesco by Albert Shea of To- 
ronto. However, Canadians can profit 
greatly by reading two books on the 
subject published recently in the 
United States. The Great Audience, 
by Gilbert Seldes, is about films, 
radio, television and comic books, 
while Charles Siepmann deals with 
two of these media in his book en- 
titled Radio Television and Society. 
Gilbert Seldes has long been an 
enthusiastic proponent of the “enter- 
tainment arts”, as he calls them. As 
well as writing about them in such 
books as The Seven Lively Arts and 
many magazine articles, he has 
worked on the production side of 
movies, radio and television. Charles 
Siepmana is a professor, chairman 


mass 
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of the Department of Communica- 
tions at New York University. For 
more than ten years he has been the 
most respected or feared (depending 
upon your point of view) critic of 
American radio. In the twelve years 
prior to his arrival in the United 
States he was a program director for 
the BBC in London. Last year he 
was called by the Massey Commis- 
sion to do a program analysis of 
Canadian radio. 

Both books are informative about 
the organization and production of 
programs, but neither stops at this 
point. Their for “the 
state of the nation”, what is happen- 
ing to people as the result of sending 
forth these words and images. How. 
they ask, can the mass media be so 
ordered to result in mature citizens 
and creative institutions? 


concern is 


Seldes is at his best in writing 
about his first love, the movies. This 
is familiar ground but neither he nor 
anyone else has done it much better. 
In 100 or so sparkling pages he 
offers much considered advice and 
also succeeds in transfixing many a 
myth. One such is that the Holly- 
wood movie appeals to a mass audi- 
ence of all ages while in reality its 
public is a minority, a sizeable min- 
ority it is true, and one made up 
largely of young people. He writes: 
“The movies live on children from 
the ages of ten to nineteen who go 
steadily and frequently and almost 
automatically to the pictures; from 





the ages of twenty-five. 
people still go but less often; after 


thirty the audience begins to vanish 


twenty to 


from the movie houses.” Now why, 
he asks himself. do the movies seem 
to kill off their own audience? Why 
do most of us. after we leave adoles- 
attracted or 
the 
In answering 


cence. become less 


actively repelled by much of 
Hollywood product? 
this crucial question he discusses a 
number of factors. Seldes pleads with 
the industry to throw off its shackles 
and produce pictures that an adult 
can find satisfying. He has no pre- 
judice against the industry’s making 
money: he says he wants it to make 
more money. and reach more people 

but with bread and meat not just 
pop-corn and technicolour lemonade. 
He also states very strongly that the 
audience. organized public opinion, 
must give a lead if this is ever to 


happen. 


Seldes is briefer, but no less pro- 


vocative, in his pages on radio, tele- 
vision and the comic book. One in- 
sistent theme is that we must all give 
more attention to what is being pre- 
sented. Its not enough to say, “He 
turn it off.” 
ideas carried by 


can The images and 
media, he 
warns, are so widespread and _ per- 
vasive that they influence all about 
us, and us, even when we choose 
neither to look nor to listen. It is 
this concept of the “great audience” 
which gives the book its title and 
commands our attention. 


these 


Siepmann’s book is organized on 
a somewhat different basis. It is a 
carefully systematized exposition of 
the history of American radio, how 
it is organized and controlled, what 
its programs are like and what audi- 
influences. He also 


ence it has 


tt 


a chapter on British broadcasting 
which he chides for its dullness but 
respects for its rich diversity of pro- 
grams and for its integrity: “The 
BBC.” he says, “has not abdicated 
its responsibility nor is it guilty of 
cynical concession to the selfishness 
of vested interests, the sovereignty 
of ignorance or the tyranny of mass 
He also takes a few pages 
to describe Canadian radio but this 
is not a very penetrating section. 


desires.” 


Next Siepmann discusses propa- 
both in 
theory and practice. These pages are 
thoroughly documented and written 
with a forthright kind of eloquence. 
He says “To recognize ideas as dan- 


ganda and free speech, 


gerous—and to face the danger—is 
the mark of a free man and a free 
society. The rest, in their degree. 
are all authoritarians.” Subjects like 
the councils of 
listeners, the use of radio in educa- 
tion, international broadcasting and 
the freedom of the air, are all con- 
The unbelievable mush- 
rooming of television, with scores of 
new stations and millions of new sets 
every few months is also described 
and here Siepmann provides a close 
analysis of present trends in program- 
ming as well as certain predictions 
for the future. With Canadian TV 
slated to commence in September of 
this year this section of the book will 
have special importance to many. 


organizations of 


sidered. 


Over and over again both writers 
come back to a main theme, that the 
“mass media” in the United States 
could be, but definitely are not, effec- 
tive fighters in the battle of ideas. 
Now what of Canada? This is a 
month when headlines about Korea 
will most certainly overshadow the 
forthcoming report of the Massey 





Royal Commission. It is also a time 
when because of, not in spite of, 
world tension and fear, intellectual 
and spiritual qualities are of the 
highest priority. For such a time 
these books have something im- 
portant to say. 


J. R. Kupp. 


®@ Canada, George W. Brown (edi- 
tor) et al. University of Toronto 
Press. 1950. xviii, 621 pp. $6.50. 
The United Nations Series. 
Everyone can learn new and im- 
portant facts about present-day Can- 
ada from this book. In its many 
sections, each by a competent auth- 
ority, appear the basic features of 
land and people. the historical de- 
velopment resting on tradition yet 
shaped so markedly by environment. 
the predominant characteristics of 
Canada’s great regions and the ways 
in which government and _ political 
parties seek to integrate them, Can- 
ada’s evolving social and cultural 
patterns, and its growth into a minor 
world power. This is, in fact, the 
most comprehensive and penetrating 
presentation of Canada which has yet 
appeared. 
From such a wealth of information 
one can pick only some of the high- 
lights. How many people know that 
Canada is the second largest country 
in the world, its third largest trader? 
How many realize that despite Can- 
ada’s phenomenal advance in_ in- 
dustry, agriculture, and the extrac- 
tion of basic metals, there still re- 
mains virtually untapped in the West 
the world’s largest remaining source 
of crude oil, and one of its largest 
coal fields? How many are aware 
that the Canadian party system has 
conformed to the American pattern 
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United Nations Pamphlets 
EVERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS 
Second Edition, 1950 


A ready reference to the structure, 
functions and work of the United 
Nations and its related Agencies. 
Excellent reference book for study 
groups. $1.25 post paid. 


What the United Nations 
is Doing 
A series of booklets each giving 
essential information on a specific 
activity of the United Nations. 
Illustrated, printed in two colours, 
containing between sixteen and 
twenty-two pages. 
FOR BETTER WORLD TRADE 
FOR THE STATUS OF WOMEN 
THE CONVENTION ON GENOCIDE 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 
FOR TRUST TERRITORIES 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 
FOR REFUGEES AND DISPLACED 
PERSONS 
WORLD WAR ON TUBERCULOSIS 
ASIA BATTLE AGAINST FLOODS 
Each fifteen cents post paid. Dis- 
count allowed in quantities over 
twenty-five. 


How to Find Out About 
The United Nations 


OUR RIGHTS AS HUMAN BEINGS, 
a discussion guide on the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND ADULT 
EDUCATION, each fifteen cents post 
paid. Discount allowed for quan- 
tities over twenty-five. 


Write for catalogues of 
United Nations Publications 


United Nations Division 
THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 














rather than the British? How far 
is it realized that Canadian Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism have mutu- 
ally shaped each other? These, and 
a hundred other keys to the character 
of Canada’s life and future, are to 
be found in such illuminating chap- 
ters as those on “The Geography”, 
“The Dominion: Genesis and Inte- 
“Political and 
and “Religion and Religious 


gration’. Parties 
Ideas”. 
Ideas.” 
Nevertheless, it must be said that 
the book provides an able descriptive 
study rather than a vivid portrayal. 
Take the handling of Canadian paint- 
A few pages in the chapter on 
“The Cultural Pattern” provide an 
adequate description but little sense 
of the way in which Tom Thomson 
and the Group of Seven caught the 
color and dynamic quality of the 
country. Nor is there an example 
of Canadian painting among the illus- 
trations. One misses, also, a section 
on labor, though this lack can prob- 
ably be explained by the slow de- 
velopment of Canada’s.trade unions 
and their lack of unity. In view of 
the fact, however, that the book will 
circulate widely in the United States 
where there is still a remarkable 
amount of ignorance about its north- 
ern neighbor, it is the more regret- 
table that the work, competent though 
it is, fails to transmit the sense of life 
with which Canada is instinct. 
Even Canadians themselves seem 
unaware at times of the potentialities 
of their country and the responsi- 
bilities with which it will increasingly 
be faced. Professor Watson writes 
at the end of his section on geography 
that “no nation is more anxious to 
do whatever is possible to maintain 
the unity of the world as a whole” 


ing. 
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and the section on external relations 
bears witness to Canada’s ever-widen- 
ing participation in _ international 
affairs. But the years ahead will be 
more and not less challenging. The 
great contribution of a book like this 
is that it shows how soundly the 
foundations have been laid. To read 
it is to gain the knowledge and per- 
spective which can help to shape con- 
structive policies for the future. 
GWENDOLEN M. CARTER. 


®@ Thy People, My People, by Elisa- 
beth Hoemberg. J. M. Dent & 

Sons, Toronto, 1950. $3.00. 

“It seems likely that we are ap- 
proaching an era of militant Russian 
Imperialism. Some day Russian Im- 
perialism will clash with American 
Imperialism. ... If, after the war, 
the Anglo-Americans continue to 
maintain the apparatus which they 
have built up in recent years, it will 
prove difficult for any other Power 
in the world to compete with them. 
With the one exception of Russia, 
for Russia also disposes of vast re- 
sources. But even Russia will be, for 
a long time, inferior to the combined 
force of England and America. . 
England will be forced to concur in 
American policy. But will the Am- 
ericans be capable of conducting a 
forceful foreign policy. I can imagine 
conditions under which the United 
States might be gravely hamstrung 
by internal considerations. . . .” 

These prophetic words were written 
in 1943 by a German professor of 
history, who though himself anti- 
Nazi, had been subjected to all the 
pressure of the Nazi propaganda ma- 
chine. Never for one moment did he 
consider a Nazi victory possible. 
Always his knowledge of, and feeling 





for, the broad sweep of history 
enabled him to view the happenings 
around him with amazing detach- 
ment and perspective. 

\dmiration for the historical sense 
is only one of the admirations 
aroused by the reading of this book. 
It consists of excerpts from the letters 
and diaries of a Canadian woman 
and her German husband during the 
years from their marriage in 1938 
to their reunion after years of separa- 
tion in 1946. There is admiration 
for the fortitude with which both 
endured physical hardships and pri- 
vation of all sorts. 
greater 


There is even 
admiration for the moral 
with which they resisted 
psychological and spiritual tempta- 
tions. There is great enlightenment 
in discovering how the events which 
are still fresh in our memories ap- 
peared to those whose point of vant- 
age was at the opposite side of the 
distorting lens of hostility. There are 


courage 


lessons to be drawn concerning the 
nature of war and the building of 
peace. 


Thy People, My People is not a 
It is thought- 
provoking and heart-searching. But 
it is a book you want to share with 
others 


hook for the escapist. 


because fundamentally _ its 
revelation of human nature is heart- 
warming. 


H.L.R. 


© / Kept My Powder Dry, by John 

Coburn. Ryerson Press, Toronto. 

1950. 185 pp., $3.00. 

We have all heard sermons whose 
message was that the life of the 
Christian should be one of high ad- 
venture, demanding courage and 
daring. We have also heard preach- 
ing on the joys of true religion. Bet- 
ter than any sermon or exhortation 
on those themes is this collection of 
stories gathered by Dr. Coburn dur- 
ing his fifty years as a Methodist and 
United Church minister. Many of 
them are as full of risk and adventure 
as a Western. These deal generally 
with the personal war against vice 
and corruption which he has fought 
without fear and without flagging. 
But his strategy was no less important 
to his victories than his courage. He 
was a brainy fighter, outwitting even 
lawyers and politicians, without re- 
sorting to their tactics. 

Many of the stories concern him- 
self very little but are about people 
he has known. It is obvious that he 
has a real affection for his fellows 
and an unusual gift for dramatizing 
their problems and qualities. Linked 
to this gift for dramatization is an 
exuberant sense of humor. With 
such an endowment it is no wonder 
that Dr. Coburn has found tre- 
mendous joy in life and is able to 
give his readers a joyful time when 
he talks about it. 








NEW FORMAT 


Our readers may be interested to know that Foop ror THOUGHT 
is now available in microfilm. Copies may be secured from University 
Microfilms, 313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, Michigan, at $1.50 U.S. Lack 
of space is no longer an excuse for not keeping a complete file for 
reference. Libraries and organizations will find this service useful. 
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On Communities 


Several pamphlets have arrived on 
our desk which with 
aspects of community life. 


deal various 
Concen- 
trating on the physical aspects of 


community planning is: 


® Towards Better Communities, 
address of President W. Harold Clark 
to the National 1950, 
Community Planning Association of 
Canada, 309 Somerset St. West, Ot- 
tawa. 


Conference 


This is an excellent summary of 
the state of housing and town plan- 
ning in Canada, depressing as it is. 
“No metropolitan area in Canada is 
in fact growing to any purposeful 
pattern at all.” There are interesting 
- 

ment, including the laudable theory 
that “a successful planner 
should know something of the tech- 
niques of adult education.” 


and hopeful suggestions for improve- 


town 


® The Good Look: Organizing the 
Comprehensive Adult Education Pro- 
gram, Bureau of Adult Education, 
State Education Dept., Albany, N.Y., 
1950. 


25. 


This is a bright little booklet con- 
cerned with the development of public 
school adult education programs that 
are valuable to adults, valuable to 
society, and important enough to de- 
serve public support. Not only would 
it be helpful to anyone initiating such 
a program but it offers valuable cri- 


teria for judging a program already 
In operation. 

Focussing on the community re- 
sponsibility for individual mental 
health and family stability is: 

® Family, Community and Mental 
Health, the Hogg Foundation, Austin, 
Texas, 1950. 50c. This production 
is so elaborate that instead of enhanc- 
ing the readability of the contents, 
it distracts attention! 

® Taking a Look at Our Com- 
munity, a report on the first Com- 
munity Education Workshop, 1950, 
Kansas State Manhattan. 
Kansas. 


College. 


This mimeographed manual would 
be very useful to any group involved 
in a community education project, 
for it goes into all the stages of plan- 
ning and execution with thorough- 
ness and honesty. 





In Community Planning, as in 
other things, there is the authori- 
tarian way of achieving results and 
there is the democratic way. The 
former is by compulsion, the latter 
by consent. Consent willingly and 
intelligently given requires under- 
standing based on knowledge. ‘It 
may be a slow process but, as has 
been said so many times before. 
the beneficiaries of planning must 
have a part in the creation of the 
plans if they are to achieve their 
purposes. — W. Harorp Crark. 




















Do you ask... 


What has CANADIAN EDUCATION WEEK 
to do with ADULT EDUCATION? 
This year brings the fifteenth observance of Canadian 
Education Week, March 4-10, 1951. 
The purpose of Education Week is to focus attention on 


Education — Everybody’s Business”. 


“The problems of Public Education concern all of us, 
and it is time for all of us to do something about them.” 


In these days, education — even in schools — is not con- 
fined to children. 


> Do you know what goes on in your schools at night? 


> Do you know what other opportunities there are in your 
community for adult education? 


> Is there any one place in your community where you can 
go to find out? 


If you cannot answer “yes” to these questions, make it your 
good turn for Education Week to start a move toward 


coordination of adult education in your community. 


POOLING OF INFORMATION is the first step. An indi- 


vidual or an organization could take the lead in this. 


PUBLICITY is the next. Probably your library would be 
glad to post or keep on file a list of classes, lecture 


series. study groups. drama workshops. hobby lobbies. 
etc. 


You'll never know till you try what such a beginning might lead to! 

















What people are saying about 


Public ro ffainre 
Canada’s National Quarterly 


“The magazine should find a wide readership among those who 
# | ! 


take a serious interest in Canada’s public policies.-—Saturpay NIGHT. 


*“PuBLIC AFFAIRS ... Comes in an attractive dress and format and 


is an invitation to reading. —OTTawa CITIZEN. 


“A national quarterly .. . which is becoming a very important 


magazine. —KINGSTON WHIG-STANDARD. 


“PuBLic AFFAIRS is to be congratulated for providing Canadians 
with a forum for the discussion of their problems.”—-SasKATOON 


STAR-PHOENIX. 


“A splendid forum for the discussion of contemporary problems.” 


LONDON FREE PREss. 


Published by 


“The Tustitute of Public roffaire 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


$2.00 for 8 issues . . . $1.00 for 4 issues . . . 30 cents the copy 


Coming soon 


Spring 1951: Vol. XIII, No. 3 


{ Symposium on “Canada’s Preparedness Programme” 











